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Conceiving law as the measure 
both of power and of liberty the 
most outstanding of our Chief Jus- 
tices had the vision to confirm us 
as a nation and the persuasiveness 
to make the voice of the Supreme 
Court the voice of the law of the 
land. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
JOHN MARSHALL 


CARL BRENT SWISHER 


THE ANNIVERSARIES OF THE nation’s great men provide occasions 
for doing honor not only to our statesmen but to ourselves, the 
beneficiaries of their greatness. Throughout most of the Union we 
memorialize every year the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln. 
Some states commemorate also the anniversaries of Jefferson, Robert 
E. Lee, and various men of preponderately local importance. In 
another category we reach out to men perhaps less tinged with 
heroism to the rank and file of our people but seen by thoughtful 
persons among us as giants in terms of their contributions to the 
public welfare. These men we honor, perhaps not annually, but on 
the occasion of multiple anniversaries. During 1956, for one ex- 
ample, we shall celebrate far and wide the centennial of the birth of 
Woodrow Wilson. But the year 1955 belongs to an earlier statesman, 
to the most outstanding of all our Chief Justices, to John Marshall, 
who was born just two hundred years ago. 

We celebrate men’s anniversaries both for what the men were 
in their times and for what their lives and activities have come to 
mean to us. The greatness of John Marshall lies in the fact that, 
acting with firmness and talking fluently in terms of persuasive 





Eprror’s NOTE: This paper was read on the occasion of the observance of the John 
Marshall Bicentennial at Fordham University, December 1, 1955. 
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principle, he was able to confirm to us the nationhood which the 
framers of the Constitution had attempted to assure. He wrote into 
the law of the land the essential oneness of the American people 
which far-sighted citizens had come to feel, but which had to be 
protected against the particularisms and rivalries of individuals, 
organized interests, and allegedly sovereign states. In ringing tones 
he proclaimed the supremacy of constitutional principle over gov- 
ernments and over men, with a firmness and universality of con- 
ception that bore down irresistibly upon divisive provincialisms. 
He drove home the fact of our national unity, and, as the highest 
interpreter of our law, he established the Supreme Court as the 
supreme guardian of our national unity and of our rights under law. 

Because all of us know something of the lives of the small group 
of statesmen who stand high enough to merit anniversary cele- 
brations, it is hard to say about them significant things that are 
new or to say freshly the significant things that are already known. 
Yet the attempt at restatement is worth while, if for no other purpose 
than to throw into better perspective the problems of our own day 
and the methods currently in use for solving them. Hence the 
justification for this discussion of John Marshall in relation to liberty 
and authority under the Constitution. 

When in 1803 Marshall wrote the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the first of his really great cases, Marbury v. Madison, our 
English forebears had been struggling since the days of Magna 
Carta, some six centuries earlier, to bring the exercise of govern- 
mental power under the rule of law. Intermittently winning victories 
and suffering defeats, those forebears had succeeded in shackling 
the arbitrary will of the king with a series of constitutional prohibi- 
tions and had in many respects subjected him to the lawmaking 
power of Parliament. They had not supported the attempt of Lord 
Coke to subordinate acts of Parliament to “common right and 
reason” as interpreted by judges, but they had created an overlay 
of constitutional tradition that was in effect restrictive of govern- 
mental activity in every field. 

The beginning of Marshall’s Chief Justiceship synchronized 
roughly with the ousting of Federalist officeholders and the accession 
of Jefferson and his party to national power. However much cheered 
by Jefferson’s conciliatory inaugural address, Marshall along with 
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other Federalists was ready to expect the worst in the way of illegal 
action from the acceding party. Failure of the administration to 
deliver to the appointees certain commissions as justice of the peace 
that had been signed and sealed by the Adams administration gave 
Marshall an opportunity to perform what he regarded as a prime 
judicial duty, that of reminding the administration that it exercised 
its administrative powers only in subjection to the law. Today, of 
course, the prime importance of Marbury v. Madison lies in the 
holding that an act of Congress in violation of the Constitution could 
not be enforced. More specifically, the Court held that, although 
given the power by statute, it could not in the exercise of its original 
jurisdiction issue a writ of mandamus to an officer of the government, 
since the Constitution did not authorize the conferring of that power. 
The Supreme Court, in a manner of high rectitude, refused to exer- 
cise a minor power which Congress was not authorized to confer 
upon it, and in the process proclaimed as its own the major power 
of judicial review of acts of Congress. In this decision Marshall 
imprinted upon our constitutional system one of its major character- 
istics, and delivered an essay in behalf of the principle of lawfulness. 

But more significant of Marshall’s beliefs concerning the subor- 
dination of government to law is the earlier portion of his opinion 
wherein, having demonstrated that William Marbury had been en- 
titled to a commission as justice of the peace and had been denied 
his right to it, he turned to the question, “do the laws of his country 
afford him a remedy?” Marshall implied an affirmative answer, 
but he did not do so by citing relevant provisions of federal law. 
Instead he quoted from Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, asked rhetorical questions about federal statutes not here 
applicable, and took a kind of horror-of-horrors approach to the 
possibility that the laws of the land might not provide a remedy 
for the injury that Marbury had suffered: 


The government of the United States has been emphatically termed a 
government of laws, and not of men. It will certainly cease to deserve this 
high appellation, if the laws furnish no remedy for the violation of a vested 
legal right. 

If this obloquy is to be cast on the jurisprudence of our country, it must 
arise from the peculiar character of the case." 





1Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch 137, 163 (1803). 
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As we know, Marshall ultimately reached the conclusion that 
because of the “peculiar character of the case” no remedy could be 
afforded to Marbury through the Supreme Court and, although his 
opinion in this case is by many thought to be filled with obiter dicta, 
he does not venture to say that-a general provision of the Judiciazy 
Act of 1789 could be used to provide the desired remedy in a lower 
federal court, as distinguished from the Supreme Court. Indeed, it 
is easy to discover that Marshall was not particularly interested 
in the justiceships of the peace that were involved in the case. They 
were minor positions, they offered but a little dignity and slight 
emoluments, and two years of the five years of the terms had already 
expired. Clearly, Marshall was far more interested in the principle 
deeply involved, in the principle that the authority even of the 
federal government was delimited by law, and not merely by the 
measure of its raw power. 

In short, what we find in Marshall’s opinion in Marbury v. 
Madison is not an example of merely technical interpretation of the 
Constitution and the relevant federal statutes. It is a process of 
reading into the Constitution a philosophy of law and of govern- 
mental purpose. It is the utilization of what in the title and text of a 
recent book Walter Lippmann has called The Public Philosophy. It 
is the process of dredging up from a variety of sources—people 
of differing philosophies will dispute hotly over just what the sources 
are—convictions as to values and procedures that ought to prevail 
in our society and the expression of those convictions as basic 
ingredients of law. As Marshall appraised those ingredients he 
elevated law to the highest possible status, seeing it as the measure 
not only of governmental power but also of liberty. “The very 
essence of civil liberty,” he maintained, “certainly consists in the 
right of every individual to claim the protection of the laws, when- 
ever he receives an injury.”” 

Although we do not have to analyze all of Marshall’s opinions 
to get at the portrayal of his “public philosophy,” we do have to 
go to a number of other cases than Marbury v. Madison, and par- 
ticularly to those which illuminate his conception of property rights. 
The stability of property, it will be recalled, was a problem with 


"Ibid., p. 163. 
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which the statesmen of the times were deeply concerned. John Adams 
had stated the conviction of the mass of conservative people when 
he said that 

Property is surely a right of mankind as really as liberty. . , . The moment 
the idea is admitted into society, that property is not as sacred as the laws 
of God, and that there is not a force of law and public justice to protect it, 
anarchy and tyranny commence.* 


James Madison, in Number X of The Federalist proclaiming “The 
Union as a Safeguard against Domestic Faction and Insurrection,” 
contended that 

The most common and durable source of factions has been the various 
and unequal distribution of property. Those who hold and those who are 
without property have ever formed distinct interests in society. Those who 
are creditors, and those who are debtors, fall under a like discrimination. 
A landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a mercantile interest, a moneyed 
interest, with many lesser interests, grow up of necessity in civilized nations, 
and divide them into different classes, actuated by different sentiments and 
views. The regulation of these various and interfering interests forms the 
principal task of modern legislation, and involves the spirit of party and 
faction in the necessary and ordinary operations of the government. 


John Marshall shared the Adams conviction as to the sanctity of 
property and the Madison conviction that a major purpose of the 
Union was to prevent injury to property through factional strife. 
He found principles of natural law available for judicial guidance, 
and had no difficulty in finding provisions of the Constitution to 
implement his natural law convictions. 

Fletcher vy. Peck, decided in 1810, brought out Marshall’s con- 
victions as to the synchronizing of constitutional provisions and 
natural law principles for the protection of property. The Georgia 
legislature, with a number of corrupted members, had authorized 
the sale of vast tracts of virgin land to a band of speculators, and 
some of the land had been resold to still other parties who had no 
notice of the fraud. Under pressure of public opinion a later session 
of the legislature repealed the grant of land. Suit was brought to 
test the claims of the “innocent third parties” who had made 
purchases. 

Important as the subject may be for other purposes, we are not 


8The Works of John Adams, Vol. VI (1851), pp. 8-9. 
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here concerned with Fletcher v. Peck in the light of the fact that 


it freed courts in future years from examining statutes because 
the motives of legislators were challenged. Our concern is with 
basic considerations of value in Marshall’s opinion. Marshall was 
here much more concerned with the legality and the morality of the 
legislative act that repealed the grant of land than with that which 
had made the grant. He thought that the act of repeal of the grant 
ought to be subject to “certain great principles of justice, whose 
authority is universally acknowledged.”* He declared that as a 
matter of principle, and apart from particular constitutional pro- 
visions, a legislature could not devest vested rights. Again using 
the technique of the rhetorical question he said eloquently that 


It may well be doubted whether the nature of society and of government 
does not prescribe some limits to the legislative power; and, if any be 
prescribed, where are they to be found, if the property of an individual, 
fairly and honestly acquired, may be seized without compensation ?° 


Purely, therefore, on ground of principle, rather than on the basis 
of the Constitution, he at this point argued that the validity of the 
rescinding act “might well be doubted.”* His language was not as 


strong as that of Justice Johnson, who declared that the act of the 
legislature ran counter to “a principle that will impose laws even 
on the Deity,”” but he nevertheless felt very deeply on the subject. 
Although the abiding constitutional significance of the case lies in 
the finding that the rescinding act also violated the contract clause, 
the Chief Justice was careful to rest the decision on a linkage of the 
natural law principle with the constitutional provision or on a choice 
between them, saying: 


It is, then, the unanimous opinion of the Court, that, in this case, the 
estate having passed into the hands of a purchaser for a valuable considera- 
tion, without notice, the state of Georgia was restrained, either by general 
principles, which are common to our free institutions, or by the particular 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States, from passing a lew 
whereby the estate of the plaintiff in the premises so purchased could be 
constitutionally and legally impaired and rendered null and void.* 


4Fletcher v. Peck, 6 Cranch 87, 133 (1810). 
5]bid., p. 135. 
8Jbid., p. 136. 
TI bid., p. 143. 
8[bid., v. 139. 
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So it is that by 1810 we have established in Marshall opinions 
the parallel and fused operations of natural law principles and 
provisions of the written Constitution in defense of rights of prop- 
erty against governmental interference. The fusion of the two 
streams of restriction occurs again in 1819 in the Dartmouth College 
case. It will be recalled that the charter of Dartmouth College had 
been granted by the King of England in 1769; the college had con- 
tinued in operation as the colony of New Hampshire became a state 
and as the state accepted partial subordination as a member of the 
American Union. But the college became involved in religious and 
partisan politics in the state, and the dominant element in the legis- 
lature, hostile to the current college regime, took it upon itself to 
make drastic changes in the charter, converting Dartmouth College 
into Dartmouth University and changing the controlling body so as 
to render impotent the existing college regime. The Trustees of 
Dartmouth College brought suit on the ground, among others, that 
the changes in the charter violated the contract clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

It is an old story that the Supreme Court, speaking through Chief 
Justice Marshall, held that impairment of the charter of a private 
corporation violated the contract clause, and thereby paved the way 
for the structure of corporate enterprise in terms of which we have 
achieved our material greatness. But here again we are concerned 
for the moment not so much with the economic implications of the 
decision for later years as with the mixing, one might almost say 
the confusion, in Marshall’s mind of constitutional provisions and 
natural law principles. In the Dartmouth College opinion the inter- 
mingling is best set forth in language dealing not with the American 
but with the British constitution. At the point of the quotation 
Marshall is concerned with the power of a legislature, apart from 
particular constitutional restrictions, to impair a charter which it 
has granted. He tells us that 


According to the theory of the British constitution, their parliament is 
omnipotent. To annul corporate rights might give a shock to public opinion, 
which that government has chosen to avoid; but its power is not questioned. 
Had parliament, immediately after the emanation of this charter, and the 
execution of those conveyances which followed it, annulled the instrument, 
so that the living donors would have witnessed the disappointment of their 
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hopes, the perfidy of the transaction would have been universally acknowl- 
edged. Yet then, as now, the donors would have had no interest in the 
property; then, as now, it might be said, that the trustees, in whom the 
rights of all were combined, possessed no private, individual, beneficial 
interest in the property confided to their protection. Yet the contract would 
at that time have been deemed sacred by all. What has since occurred to 
strip it of its inviolability? Circumstances have not changed it. In reason, 
in justice, and in law, it is now what it was in 1769.° 


It is to be noted that in the paragraph quoted Marshall finds 
that the power of Parliament to annul corporate rights is “not 
questioned,” and yet finds his way to the statement that “the contract 
would at that time have been deemed sacred by all.” Again making 
use of the device of the rhetorical question, he asks, “What has 
since occurred to strip it of its inviolability,” a peculiar term for 
a contract conferring rights which Parliament has the power to annul. 
He then says that circumstances have not changed the contract, and 
concludes that “In reason, in justice, and in law it is now what it 
was in 1769.” Our difficulty is that according to the first portion 
of the paragraph it would seem that the contract as of 1769 was 
subject to annulment by the legislature, whereas according to the 
latter portion of the paragraph it had “inviolability.” 

Clearly, Marshall has a very hard time being a positivist, even 
when for a portion of a paragraph he attempis to do so. He cannot 
long conceive of power apart from rightness. When a theory of 
power departs from conceptions of rightness, the theory is apt to 
find itself in jeopardy where Marshall is concerned. On the other 
hand, when Marshall finds what is right in “reason” and in “justice,” 
provisions of law, if anywhere available, are likely to be mobilized 
for the defense of the “right” regime. So it was in the case of 
Dartmouth College. Marshall admits that 

It is more than possible that the preservation of rights of this description 
was not particularly in the view of the framers of the Constitution when 
the clause under consideration was introduced into that instrument.’ 


Yet, finding that protection was not excluded, and having demon- 
strated the rightness of the cause of the college in terms of funda- 
mental principles, Marshall interpreted the contract clause to give 
the protection sought. 


*Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheaton 518, 643 (1819). 
10/bid., p. 644. 
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This is not the place fully to analyze the process whereby members 
of the Supreme Court find the content of the Constitution in terms 
of underlying conceptions of rightness. A century after Marshall’s 
time Justice Brandeis warned that “we must ever be on our guard, 
lest we erect our prejudices into legal principles. If we would guide 
by the light of reason, we must let our minds be bold.”” Even in 
boldness among justices, and perhaps especially when individual 
boldness comes into play, it is a difficult matter to get agreement 
as to how underlying conceptions of rightness are to be applied as 
the content of law. Perhaps a prime verification of the natural law 
thinking of each justice ought to be his ability to work out agree- 
ment with his judicial brethren. In this respect Chief Justice Mar- 
shall was uniquely successful. There was more unanimity among 
the justices during his period in office than during that of any other 
Chief Justice. Yet on the issue here discussed, that of the scope 
of the contract rights protected by the Constitution, his Court did 
divide sharply, and it revealed as it did so the intangibility of the 
conceptions on which natural law thinking was currently based. 

The problem arose in connection with bankruptcy or insolvency 
laws enacted by a number of states. The laws provided for relieving 
debtors of debts that they were unable to pay, and made it possible 
for them to start again in the acquisition of property. Debtors 
turned over to creditors all the property they had, and were thereby 
relieved of all further obligation. But the Constitution provided 
that no state should pass any law “impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts.” Creditors contended that state bankruptcy statutes were 
unconstitutional because they impaired the obligation of contracts. 
There were undoubtedly abuses on the sides both of creditors and 
of debtors. In the absence of bankruptcy measures, creditors in 
some instances could and apparently did hound debtors all their 
lives so that a fresh start was never possible. On the other hand, 
it was said that debtors blithely wasted the resources of creditors, 
knowing that under bankruptcy laws they could wipe out their legal 
obligation to pay. Public sentiment generally had turned against 
imprisonment for debt, but it was mixed on the issue of freeing the 
debtor from his obligation to pay if payment became possible. The 
confusion in business matters that came with and followed after 


11New State Ice Co. v. Liebmann, 285 U.S. 262, 311 (1932). 
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the War of 1812 left many debtors in need for relief but also 
reflected the need for effective law enforcement on behalf of 
creditors. 

The Supreme Court first met the constitutional question in 1819, 
in the case of Sturges v. Crowninshield. Here a debtor refused to 
pay a debt on the ground that he had been relieved of obligation 
by a New York bankruptcy statute enacted after the debt was in- 
curred. In a Marshall opinion the Court held unanimously that the 
New York statute was unconstitutional. Said Marshall: 


A contract is an agreement in which a party undertakes to do, or not to do, 
a particular thing. The law binds him to perform his undertaking, and this 
is, of course, the obligation of his contract. . . . Any law which releases a 
part of this obligation, must, in the literal sense of the word, impair it. 
Much more must a law impair it which makes it totally invalid, and entirely 
discharges it.” 


In identifying, or seeming to identify, the obligation of the contract 
as the law which bound the party to perform his undertaking, 
Marshall did not say what law he had in mind. He did not say 
whether he meant the state statutes or the common law rules of the 
state bearing upon enforcement of contracts, or whether he meant 
some principle or principles of natural law that bound men to keep 
their promises. This question did not have to be discussed since 
state law at the time the contract was made did require fulfillment 
of the promise to pay. 

But the Sturges case did not deal with a situation in which the 
laws of the state at the time when the contract was made provided 
for bankruptcy relief. In that kind of situation it was necessary to 
know what law it was that constituted the obligation of a contract. 
If it was a state statute or the state common law, then presumably 
that law was conditioned by the bankruptcy law, so that the obliga- 
tion of the contract would be terminated by application of the bank- 
ruptcy measure. On the other hand, if the obligation of the contract 
derived not from the state but from some natural law principle, 
then it might be thought to survive in spite of state bankruptcy acts, 
with the result that such measures would be unconstitutional because 
impairing the contract obligations. 


12Sturges v. Crowninshield, 4 Wheaton 122, 197-198 (1819). 
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The question reached the Supreme Court in 1824, but because 
of division on the Court and lack of a full bench it was not decided 
until 1827, when in Ogden v. Saunders the Court divided by a vote 
of four to three, with Chief Justice Marshall in the minority. The 
four majority justices, each writing at great length, argued that the 
obligation of a contract which the state was forbidden to impair 
was the obligation created by state enforcement laws in effect at the 
time when the contract was made. Therefore, if at that time the 
enforcement laws were limited by bankruptcy provisions, the obliga- 
tion itself was thereby limited, so that subsequent application of 
bankruptcy laws to the contract did not impair the obligation of 
the contract. The obligation, in other words, was a matter merely 
of positive law, and not of natural law. Its measure was the law 
of the state at the time when the contract was made. 

The decision reached by the majority of the Court was so dis- 
turbing to Chief Justice Marshall that he took what for him was the 
rare step of writing a dissenting opinion. To him, it now appears, 
the obligation of a contract was measured by the promise that was 
made in the contract. The obligation did not depend on what the 
legislature, at some time in the past, might have said about enforce- 
ment of contract obligations. The obligation consisted of and was 
measured by the promise itself, and since the Constitution forbade 
states to impair the obligation of contracts, no bankruptcy measure 
in a state’s statute books could relieve any debtor of his promise 
to pay until the payment was made. 

Marshall was relying on a natural law position. The right to make 
contracts, he found, antedated society. For him the records evinced 
“the idea of a pre-existing, intrinsic obligation.” He then reasoned 
that 

If, on tracing the right to contract, and the obligations created by contract, 
to their source, we find them to exist anterior to, and independent of society, 
we may reasonably conclude that those original and pre-existing principles 
are, like many other natural rights, brought with man into society; and, 
although they may be controlled, are not given by human legislation.” 


It is not to be inferred that whereas Chief Justice Marshall and 
Justices Story and Duvall were believers in natural law, the four 


18Ogden v. Saunders, 12 Wheaton 213, 345 (1827). 
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majority justices rejected such beliefs. Their opinions too were shot 
through with natural law terminology. Justice Washington, for 
example, referred to “The universal law of all civilized nations, 
which declares that men shall perform that to which they have 
agreed. . . .”"* Justice Trimble admitted that “men have, by the 
laws of nature, the right of acquiring, and possessing property, and 
the right of contracting engagements.” The Court’s difficulty, rather, 
lay in arriving at a decision when there was competition between 
rights both of which were deemed to be “natural.” The majority 
justices, like many of the people of the time, saw an inherent right 
of debtors to be freed from unending pressure from creditors when 
the debtors had done all they could to fulfill their contract obliga- 
tions. Said Justice Johnson, 


What we contend for is no more than this, that it is equally the duty and 
right of governments to impose limits to the avarice and tyranny of indi- 
viduals, so as not to suffer oppression to be exercised under the semblance 


of right and justice.” 


Whereas the Chief Justice was pretty much of an absolutist where 
contract rights were concerned, the majority justices believed that 


there were still other rights that had their rootage in the funda- 
mentals of human society and that it was the responsibility of gov- 
ernment to defend those rights. In performance of their judicial 
function all the justices probed not merely the language of the 
Constitution but also existing conceptions of social fundamentals. 
They did so unashamedly without hiding behind technical terminol- 
ogy, such as due process of law, as most justices of the present day 
would feel obligated to do because of modern skepticism about 
natural law thinking. None of them, Marshall included, displayed 
evidence of profound theoretical and philosophical ability. Like 
most judges in the beginning period of our history and judges now, 
they were primarily practical statesmen and lawyers and politicians 
rather than theorists and philosophers. They ranged into theory 
and philosophy only as their judicial tasks led them there. When 
they did so range, their thinking was typical of the thought of the 
times generally, rather than of theoretical or philosophical special- 


14]bid., p. 258. 
18]bid., p. 319. 
16] bid., p. 292. 
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ists. Marshall’s conceptions of fundamental rightness were the con- 
ceptions of the dominant political and economic group within his 
society, the men who believed that the good society was one in which 
property rights were fully protected by government and in which 
men of property were left to work out their own destiny with a 
minimum of interference from any source except the interference 
involved in business competition. 

One of Marshall’s great contributions was that of reading into 
constitutional law the essentials of our nationhood. “Individual 
nations,” he contended, “are individuals in a state of nature.”"” He 
attempted to show that the American Union was such an individual, 
and not merely an aggregation of states working together for limited 
purposes. “The government of the Union,” he expounded, “. . . is, 
emphatically, and truly, a government of the people. . . . If any 
proposition could command the universal consent of mankind, we 
might expect it would be this—that the government of the Union, 
though limited in its powers, is supreme within its sphere of action.” 
In McCulloch v. Maryland, from which the above quotation is taken, 
Marshall to a considerable extent fused his conceptions of nation- 
hood and of higher law and of the sanctity of property. In the 
contract cases previously discussed he was concerned with use of 
the Constitution and fundamental principles to prevent states from 
impairing contract rights. In the McCulloch case he was interested 
in asserting the broad power of the federal government to establish 
and protect an economic agency, the Bank of the United States, which 
was an instrument not only of the federal government in performance 
of its functions but, more important, was a largely private instrument 
for serving the business needs of the country as a whole, in com- 
petition with the services of multiple state banks. Insofar as there 
was big business in the United States a century and a third ago, the 
Bank of the United States served big business and was itself big 
business. To Marshall it was right that there should be big business 
and that there should be a strong central government to promote it, 
to protect it against state interference and in foreign relations. 

To uphold the act of Congress establishing the Bank of the United 
States, Marshall had to find justification for it in spite of the fact 


IT[bid., p. 346. 
18McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton 316, 405 (1819). 
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that the Constitution nowhere mentioned the establishment of banks 
or of corporations of any kind. He had to resort to the hitherto 
little developed doctrine of implied powers and to drive home the 
fact that “we must never forget that it is a constitution we are ex- 
pounding.” A constitution, he had explained in Marbury v. Mad- 
ison, was an instrument wherein the people set out the principles 
by which they sought to be governed. To quote from his opinion 
in that case, 


That the people have an original right to establish, for their future 
government, such principles, as, in their opinion, shall most conduce to their 
own happiness is the basis on which the whole American fabric has been 
erected. The exercise of this original right is a very great exertion; nor can 
it, nor ought it, to be frequently repeated. The principles, therefore, so 
established, are deemed fundamental. And as the authority from which 
they proceed is supreme, and can seldom act, they are designed to be 


permanent.” 


In interpretation of this body of fundamental principles Marshall 
set forth in McCulloch v. Maryland the doctrine of implied powers 
in the much-quoted language, 


Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and 
all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, 
which are not prohibited but consist with the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution are constitutional.” 


In this sentence he embellished the general language of the Consti- 
tution with additional general language to give implied additional 
power to the government of the nation. 

Having established the constitutional power of Congress to create 
the Bank of the United States, Marshall turned to the question that 
had given rise to the case, namely, whether the state of Maryland 
could tax notes issued by the bank. His answer was characteristic 
of his position as a nationalist and as a defender of property. Since 
the power to tax involved the power to destroy, and since a state 
could not be permitted to destroy that which the federal government 
could create, the Maryland tax measure was unconstitutional. In 
Marshal!’s language: 

19]/bid., p. 407. 
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That the power to tax involves the power to destroy; that the power to 
destroy may defeat and render useless the power to create; that there is a 
plain repugnance, in conferring on one government a power to control the 
constitutional measures of another, which other, with respect to those very 
measures, is declared to be supreme over that which exerts the control, are 
propositions not to be denied.” 


Here again we find the tendency toward absolutism that character- 
ized Marshall in the defense of contract rights. To him, recognition 
of the power to tax at all meant recognition of the power to tax 
without limit. It was this attitude which a century later led Justice 
Holmes to speak disparagingly of 

certain dicta of Chief Justice Marshall which culminated in or rather were 
founded upon his often-quoted proposition that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy. In those days it was not recognized as it is today that 
most of the distinctions of the law are distinctions of degree. If the states 
had any power it was assumed that they had all power, and that the 
necessary alternative was to deny it altogether. But this Court which so 
often has defeated the attempt to tax in certain ways can defeat any attempt 
to discriminate or go too far without wholly abolishing the power to tax. 
The power to tax is not the power to destroy while this Court sits.” 


Beyond the assertion of broad implied powers in the federal 
government, one of Marshall’s great contributions to the strength 
and unity of the nation was his broad interpretation of the commerce 
clause, in Gibbons v. Ogden. In interpreting the word “commerce” 
to include navigation he paved the way for looking at the commercial 
substance of interstate and international relations whatever the 
instruments and media involved, whether steamboats and water, 
railroads and rails laid upon the ground, telephones and wires 
strung through the air, airplanes and the air from which they get 
their support, or radio and television broadcasting involving media 
still too mysterious for the comprehension of most laymen. In other 
words he paved the way for the: identification of the commercial 
aspect of almost every activity or process that had any impact across 
state and nationa! lines, and thereby justified the power of federal 
regulation. As for navigation, he noted that 


All America understands, and has uniformly understood, the word 


22/bid., p. 431. 
*3Panhandle Oil Co. v. Mississippi ex rel. Knox, 277 U.S. 213, 223 (1928). 
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‘commerce’ to comprehend navigation. It was so understood, and must 
have been so understood, when the Constitution was framed. The power over 
commerce, including navigation, was one of the primary objects for which 
the people of America adopted their government, and must have been con- 
templated in forming it. 


It was a long way from steamboat navigation of waters adjacent 
to New York to broadcasting stations using invisible waves to make 
contact with ears and eyes in different states and in other countries, 
but the Marshall emphasis carried over from generation to genera- 
tion and topic to topic to justify the exercise of federal control and 
to curb the regulatory power of the states. The curbing of state 
power to regulate interstate commerce was not, it is true, erected 
into an absolute as was the principle that a state might not tax 
federal instrumentalities such as the federally chartered Bank of 
the United States. That subject was left in confusion for the Court 
of Marshall’s successor, Chief Justice Taney, and to some extent 
for succeeding generations. But the Marshall Court paved the way 
for early drastic restriction on state regulatory power and for 
ultimate exercise of broad power by the federal government. As 
we all know, it is primarily on the basis of the commerce power, 
unhampered by state interference, that the federal government now 
exercises its broad power over enterprise in many fields. 

The contribution of Chief Justice Marshall, then, lies in his largely 
unswerving leadership of the Supreme Court over a third of a century 
to read basic principles of nationalism into our constitutional law. 
He operated with a fine capacity for the statement of principle and 
to persuade his brethren on the Court to acceptance of his pattern 
of ideas. He rooted his opinions in the “public philosophy” of the 
times, not, of course with a unanimous following but with the strength 
of his support in the growing body of nationalists among the people 
and in the mass of people who believed in the sanctity of property 
rights and in the necessity of their preservation by the strong hand 
of government. He was not preoccupied with problems of personal 
liberty as we know them today. Whether for better or for worse, 
that preoccupation had to be left to future generations. The prob- 
lems did not arise in the Supreme Court in his period, and we have 


%4Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 1, 190 (1824). 
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no clear evidence as to how he would have dealt with them. We 
know that in his pre-judicial period he thought the infamous Alien 
and Sedition Laws an unwise means for the realization of national 
purposes. On the other hand, whatever the scope of his sympathies 
with economically unfortunate people, we know that he sought to 
use the contract clause and fundamental principles of government 
to insure responsibility for the payment of debts until the debts were 
actually paid, whatever the condition of debtors. He believed in 
liberty, but in “liberty under law.” Believing in the sanctity of 
property he believed also in the sanctity of free enterprise, in private 
enterprise. Since, as pointed out by Albert J. Beveridge, his leading 
biographer, he in his later years grew increasingly conservative and 
increasingly fearful of change, we can feel sure that he would not 
have approved of the modern extension of power over enterprise 
which had its constitutional rootage in the body of constitutional 
law which he took the lead in evolving. But if that is true, he 
differed not at all from innumerable statesmen, past and present, 
who are amazed and perhaps horrified by what others do with the 
work of their hands. 

In the appraisal of Marshall in relation to liberty and authority 
we must give attention not only to the body of constitutional law 
which he helped to build but also to his impact on the tribunal which 
he headed. During the decade preceding his Chief Justiceship, very 
few cases had come to the Court. The justices had earned their 
salaries primarily not as members of the Supreme Court but as 
judges sitting singly or in pairs in the United States circuit courts. 
When cases were decided in the Supreme Court, the justices had two 
streams of English and American tradition as to methods of announc- 
ing decisions. One was to reach decisions by majority vote but to 
have each justice present in each case his own opinion, displaying his 
own line of legal reasoning. The other was to have each decision 
presented by the voice of a single spokesman, who would speak for 
the Court as an institution rather than primarily for himself. During 
the first decade of the life of the Supreme Court it used the first 
method. There were majority or unanimous decisions but no 
opinions of the Court as such. In important cases individual justices 
expressed themselves at length, with lines of argument often 
resembling one another but never identical. The practice, indeed, 
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was calculated to create competition among the justices, to make 
them competitors for the approval and admiration of members of 
the bar and of the general public who read their opinions. The 
practice, in other words, tended to create diversity rather than 
unanimity in the judicial statement of the law. It presented the 
Court as an aggregation of differing individuals rather than as a 
unity wherein individuality was submerged in synthesis of opinion. 
It produced variety and panorama, rather than focalization on a 
unified tribunal which headed one of the three branches of the 
federal government. 

We have no clear record of Marshall’s thinking on such procedure, 
but we can infer his thought from his actions and from the position 
in which he found himself. Before he became Chief Justice the 
three branches of the government had been dominated by men of 
Federalist sentiment. The processes of government would be Fed- 
eralist in character, whatever the branch of their origin. With the 
election of Jefferson to the presidency all this was changed. The 
Jeffersonians held the legislative and executive branches, leaving 
only the judiciary as a Federalist stronghold. As they released 
their hold on the two political branches the Federalists demonstrated 
their awareness of the importance of the stronghold in the judiciary 
by creating a number of circuit judgeships to which Federalists were 
appointed for life terms—in addition to the lesser five-year positions 
of justice of the peace which were involved in Marbury v. Madison. 
Coming into power, the Jeffersonians countered Federalist strategy 
by repealing the act which created the circuit judgeships, and 
Supreme Court justices who had been temporarily relieved of the 
obligation to ride circuit had to resume that onerous duty. The 
Supreme Court, therefore, was involved in what was at best thinly 
veiled partisan warfare. If it was to survive that warfare it had to 
maintain strength as an institution. It could not afford to dissipate 
prestige by competitive clamor for individual approval in the writing 
of opinions. 

Marshall therefore turned to the other stream of tradition, in terms 
of which the Court spoke as an institution and by one voice. Since 
all the justices knew of the jeopardy in which they stood as the 
remaining center of Federalist power, it is to be presumed that 
Marshall had little difficulty in persuading them to accept his 
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strategy. The Court began to speak through one voice, and for the 
most part the voice was Marshall’s. The voice was his no doubt for 
a number of reasons. He was Chief Justice, he had great capacity 
for speaking persuasively in terms of principle, and he was noted 
for his ability to win others to his point of view. Especially among 
the hostile Jeffersonians it was of course widely recognized that the 
Supreme Court was primarily John Marshall, but it was also cor- 
rectly felt that John Marshall had become something more than a 
mere man and a Federalist advocate. He had become an institution 
and the institution was the Supreme Court, a major branch of the 
government. 

We know from many sources, and particularly through Donald G. 
Morgan’s recent biography of Justice William Johnson, that Jeffer- 
son understood Marshall’s strategy and the effectiveness of it, and 
that he tried to break it up by attacking unanimity of opinion and by 
trying to persuade Johnson, his own appointee to the Court, to bring 
about a return to the earlier practice. We know that, sporadically 
and under pressure from Jefferson, Johnson resisted the internal 
pressure to maintain unity and presented concurring or dissenting 
opinions in great variety. We have reason to believe that he had 
some effect in getting other justices to speak out their differences 
from time to time and in bringing about a change whereby some of 
the opinions of the Court were presented by other justices than 
Marshall. But the Marshall pattern remained largely intact 
throughout his regime and, considerably relaxed to permit fuller 
participation of other justices and make more room for dissenting 
opinions, it has remained the pattern ever since. 

The central point here is that, in the set of circumstances above 
described, Marshall converted the Supreme Court from an aggrega- 
tion of law-trained men into an institutionalization of the law of the 
land. The voice of the Court was the voice of the law, even though 
the intonation was that of the voice of Marshall or one of his breth- 
ren. The Court took on the prestige of the law, as distinguished 
from the prestige of the individuals who sat as members. This 
being true, it is not surprising that Jefferson, who resented the 
exercise of the Court’s competing power and its periodic criticism 
of Republican behavior, sought to reduce it once more to the level 
of its component personnel. Neither is it surprising that criticism 
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from time to time, in the Marshall period and later, succeeded 
intermittently in reducing the Court to its human elements and 
thereby lowered its prestige. 

It is worth a moment’s departure from the Marshall story to note 
that, apart from sporadic attacks on the institutionalization of the 
law in the Court throughout its history, such attacks have been made 
with unique impact during the past quarter of a century, and often 
from within the Court itself. Indeed, it was the pattern of dissenting 
and concurring opinions set by Justices Brandeis and Holmes that 
kept the people reminded over a period of years that individual 
differences played a prominent part in the Court’s interpretation of 
law. With the appointment of judges bearing the stamp of the 
New Deal came attempts on the part of justices to dispel the “cult 
of the robe” and to publicize rather than conceal internal differences. 
Soon after his appointment to the Court, Justice Frankfurter, speak- 
ing as if the dimensions of the Court’s docket had been responsible 
for abandonment of the practice of the first decade of writing 
seriatim opinions, deplored the fact that current work load prevented 


such a practice: 


The volume of the Court’s business has long since made impossible the 
early healthy practice whereby the Justices gave expression to individual 
opinions. But the old tradition still has relevance when an important shift 
in constitutional doctrine is announced after a reconstruction in the member- 


ship of the Court.” 


Since that time Justice Frankfurter has continued to express himself 
far and wide, in concurring and dissenting opinions if he is not 
called upon to write the opinion of the Court. It is known that 
Justice Black in the years immediately after his appointment, having 
light formal assignments, gave most of his energies to concurring 
and dissenting opinions. He has continued as a highly individualistic 
performer. Other justices appointed during the same period have 
displayed a similar type of individualism, with resulting emphasis 
on individual contributions to legal settlement and resulting loss of 
the sense of oneness of Court performance. For a period, which 
may now be coming to a close, the conception of the Court as the 
institutionalization of the law gave way in part to a conception of an 


25Graves v. New York ex rel. O’Keefe, 306 U.S. 466, 487 (1939). 
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aggregation of politically minded men. It is not for us at this 
point to say whether that aberration in judicial conduct was good 
or bad in terms of public welfare, the nature of then current deci- 
sions being what it was.” We can only say that the pattern estab- 
lished by the Marshall Court will die hard if it dies at all, and that 
as yet it has continuing vitality. 

How, then, shall we appraise Chief Justice Marshall, granting 
the opportunities and achievements which history records for him in 
his own times and withholding from him both full credit and full 
blame for the constitutional happenings of future years? In search 
for perspective on this point Justice Holmes once noted that “A 
great man represents a great ganglion in the nerves of society, or, 
to vary the figure, a strategic point in the campaign of history, and 
part of his greatness consists in his being there.”” It is true that 
John Marshall was “there.” He was there when a great body of 
sentiment was driving toward effectiveness in the nationalism of the 
so recently un-united states. He was there when men of property 
and others who believed in the centrality of property rights were 
marshalling their deepest sentiments of rightness in behalf of 
stronger government for the protection of property and the resultant 
release of the energies of the people for realizing and living the 
good life. 

But granting the importance of Marshall’s “thereness” at a 
critical time in our constitutional history, we must in fairness re- 
member also the fact that in the decade preceding his appointment 
three other men had held the office of Chief Justice. They also had 
been “there,” and yet none of the three showed any signs of seeing 
the potentialities of the office or of desiring to develop them. John 
Jay, the first Chief Justice, is much better known for the Jay Treaty 
which he negotiated with Great Britain than for anything he did as 
Chief Justice. Instead of staying with the Supreme Court to partici- 
pate in building its tradition, he resigned to become governor of 
New York. After two successors had served brief periods he was 
again offered the Chief Justiceship, and since he lived until 1829, 
only six years before the death of Marshall, he by returning to the 





26For the author’s discussion of this period of Court behavior see “The Supreme 
Court—Need for Re-Evaluation,” 40 Virginia Law Review 837-851. 
27Oliver Wendell Holmes, Collected Legal Papers, pp. 267-268. 
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Court could have been its Chief during the critical years of the 
Marshall period. But he declined reappointment. John Rutledge, 
Jay’s immediate successor, had served a brief term as an associate 
justice and then resigned. Although he accepted a recess appoint- 
ment to the Chief Justiceship when it was offered, only to be 
rejected by the Senate a few months later, there is no evidence that 
he saw the potential dimensions of his office. Oliver Ellsworth, the 
third Chief Justice, is much better known for his work as a congress- 
man on the Judiciary Act of 1789 than for anything he did or for 
any vision he showed as Chief Justice. Like Jay he spent part of 
his judicial period in service of his country abroad. He resigned 
tu permit President Adams to choose a successor, with Marshall as 
the ultimate choice. 

So it is that we must say of Marshall] not only that he was there 
but that he was there with the vision and the strategy and the 
persuasiveness and the persistence to build the pattern of our con- 
stitutional law, that he had essential qualities which other able men 
of his times did not possess in the same degree. He probably did 
not possess some of the sensitive qualities of his political rival and 
fellow Virginian, Thomas Jefferson—keen perception of the prime 
importance of civil liberty, for example, and he did not himself work 
such qualities into our constitutional pattern. It remained for justices 
of the Taney Court to begin differentiation of human rights from 
those merely of deed and contract. But not everything can be 
expected of one man in one generation, and for his own generation 
Marshall, whatever his limitations, served us so well that, as said in 
the beginning, he is still regarded as the most outstanding of all our 
Chief Justices. As such we do well to honor him, or to honor our- 
selves in the process of deferring to him, on the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth. 








Enlightened conservative and 
prudent liberal differ in degree 
and not in kind. Extremists of 
either side are false to the tra- 
ditional principles of order in 
liberty and liberty in order. 


THE CONSERVATIVE 
CONCERN 


VINCENT C. HOPKINS 


WHEN SERGEANT WILLIs IN Jolanthe came to the conclusion that 
every little child that is born alive is a little liberal or conservative 
he was touching upon a point which has recently become of interest 
to a number of American scholars, to some of the more scholarly 
of those actively engaged in political life and, through some pub- 
lications of general circulation, to quite a large segment of the 
American public. After professing for many years a conscious, if 
not a self-conscious, liberalism, a number of Americans are exam- 
ining the principles and history of conservatism, and the literature 
on the subject is already extensive. Analyses of American con- 
servatism have been made, pleas for an intelligent conservatism 
have been heard from unexpected quarters and programs have been 
drawn up for American conservatives.’ 

The degree of acceleration which change has achieved in the last 
half-century in all departments of life has caused some men to pause 
and reflect as to the direction in which change was leading them 
and to wonder how its effects could be connected with the previous 
experiences of Western man in particular and of human nature in 
general. Certain events made such an exercise of much more than 





1For a bibliography on the current interest in conservatism, see pp. 310-327 of 
ConSERVATISM IN AmeERiIcA. By Clinton Rossiter. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. 
Pp. 327, Index xii. $4.00. 
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academic importance. One was the issues raised at the trials of the 
Nazi officials at Nuremberg after the late war. The jurists connected 
with those trials found the bases for them wanting in international 
law as currently formulated, and their solution had overtones of the 
vae victis of antiquity. Such a solution can create an unpleasant 
precedent for the future. Another was man’s increased potential 
for his own destruction and an apparent moral inadequacy on his 
part to control that potential. A third has been the presence of a 
major power in the world committed to a philosophy and way of 
life which the vast majority of Americans regard as wrong theoret- 
ically and evil in practice. These facts have forced Americans to 
reconsider their own fundamental principles of social and political 
organization both for their own peace of mind and to prevent the 
opposing philosophy of life from capturing the imaginations and 
minds of the rest of the world. In the course of such reflections 
the question naturally arises as to what is to be conserved and why. 
' Several books have appeared in recent years which have given 
replies to this question, at least in part, among which the late Russell 
Davenport’s The Dignity of Man and Walter Lippmann’s Essays in 
the Public Philosophy have enjoyed considerable success. In this 
context the word “conservative” has become respectable and is no 
longer applied only to people who booed the late President Roosevelt 
at newsreels. 

Leaving to those better informed the possible organic and psycho- 
logical factors involved in the existence of liberals and conservatives, 
the points of view described by the two words are, in their broad- 
est sense, the two human reactions to the fact of change. The fact 
is obvious but, despite the at times painful character of this obvi- 
ousness, men, for a variety of reasons, have denied that there really 
was change. On the other hand, some men have been so impressed 
by the changes taking place about them that they came to the con- 
clusion that that is all there is. The positions taken by Parmenides 
and Heraclitus in regard to the metaphysical problem of the one and 
the many are among the commonplaces of the history of philosophy. 
Both positions are extreme for, if the fact of change is clear, only 
slightly less so is that of permanence, Without the latter no one 
would have any idea of the former. 

The historical incident which crystallized these two attitudes to 
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change in the social and political orders in relatively recent times 
was the French Revolution. In the face of that outbreak in which 
the “Age of Reason” came to an irrational end and as a result of 
which the country which had been regarded as the center of 
European civilization became the base of operations for a series of 
ruthless and cynical conquests in the name of liberty, fraternity 
and equality, men took stock of their moral, intellectual and 
political stores to see if they contained anything worth conserving, 
concretely, worth fighting for. The result of one such inventory was 
Edmund Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France, a work 
which has been called “the doctrinal source of modern conserva- 
tism.” According to Clinton Rossiter, the conservative “engages 
reluctantly in political speculation” and “he will not even vindicate 
his own way of life unless it is openly and dangerously attacked.” 
In this Burke was typical of conservatives; he never wrote a 
theoretical work on the principles of politics and most of his utter- 
ances on such matters were stimulated by events and were meant 
to serve a practical purpose. The Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, for example, were written in the form of a letter to an 
unidentified French correspondent though their chief purpose was 
to persuade his fellow Englishmen that the principles and prac- 
_tices of the French revolutionists were pernicious, evil and destruc- 
tive of liberty. They were meant to counteract the paeans of praise 
issuing from the meetings of the Constitution and Revolution Socie- 
ties in favor of the events which were taking place in France and 
of the pronouncements made in their justification.” 

In Burke’s writings those ideas which are the bases for most con- 
servative thought were given brilliant expression. Fundamental to 
all conservative thinking, in contrast to that of many radicals of 
the right with whom conservatives are often, and sometimes through 
their own fault, confused, is its insistence on the religious and moral 
foundations of society. “We know,” Burke wrote, “and, what is 
better, we feel inwardly, that religion is the basis of civil society, 





2Francis G. Wilson, The Case for Conservatism, p. 5, makes the remark about the 
Reflections. Rossiter’s comment is from the work cited, p. 20. Leo Strauss discusses 
the nature of Burke’s writing in his Natural Right and History, pp. 295 ff. Ross 
Hoffman’s and Paul Levack’s Burke’s Politics is a valuable collection of Burke’s writings 
with introductory comments to the various passages. 
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and the source of all good, and of all comfort. . .. We know, and it 
is our pride to know, that man is by his constitution a religious 
animal; that atheism is against, not only our reason, but our in- 
stincts. . . . But if, in the moment of riot . . . we should uncover our 
nakedness, by throwing off that Christian religion which has hitherto 
been our boast and comfort, and one great source of civilization 
among us, and among many other nations, we are apprehensive (be- 
ing well aware that the mind will not endure a void) that some 
uncouth, pernicious and degrading superstition might take place 
of it.” In a world filled with “isms,” many of which are “uncouth, 
pernicious and degrading,” such an apprehension is difficult to dis- 
miss light!y. From this foundation, which is also shared by many 
liberals, the conservative turns to survey man and he finds that 
the nature of man is “intricate” and that the objects men pursue in 
society are “of the greatest possible complexity.” He is not liable 
to fall into the error of “angelism” as to man’s nature but, rather, 
he is inclined to view men’s terrestrial possibilities with subdued 
confidence. Consequently he regards “simple governments” as “fun- 
damentally defective” though “infinitely captivating” to “sophisters, 
economists and calculators.” As R. J. White has remarked, Burke 
was face to face with the Jacobin’s simplification of man and his 
quite fanatical optimism about his simplification and was asserting 
its opposite, something that has to be done when men of Jacobin, 
Utilitarian, Marxist, or like bent, come forward with simplified 
and, therefore, falsified versions of human nature as the bases of 
their plans for social betterment.’ 

Consequent upon the facts that society has a religious and moral 
foundation and that men, whose natures are “intricate,” have other 
ends to pursue which are of greater importance than those naturally 
belonging to the state, politics, for the conservative, occupy a sec- 
ondary place. Political “geometry” cannot embrace the whole of 
life for nations “are not primarily ruled by laws. . . . The laws reach 
but a very little way.”” The conservative agrees with Samuel Cole- 
ridge that it is an error to attribute to government “a talismanic 


8Reflections on the Revolution in France, cited in Burke’s Politics, p. 313, pp. 305-307. 
Jacques Maritain, in his Three Reformers, discusses the “angelism” of Luther, Descartes 
and Rousseau. R. J. White’s remark can be found in his The Conservative Tradition, 
p. 28. 
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influence over our virtues and our happiness, as if governments 
were not rather effects than causes. It is true that all effects react 
and become causes .. . but . . . it remains true that governments 
are more the effect than the cause of that which we are.” The pres- 
ent Viscount Hailsham stated the position in a more lively fashion: 
“The Conservative contends that the most a politician can do is to 
ensure that some, and these by no means the most important, condi- 
tions in which the good life can exist are present, and, more impor- 
tant still, to prevent fools or knaves from setting up conditions which 
make an approach to the good life impossible. . . .” The reason 
why political activity is limited in this fashion is the fact that the 
end of man in society is “the good life” which cannot be compre- 
hended in a phrase or formula, and conservatives are averse to 
formulas. Their aversion increases in proportion to the degree of 
abstraction of the plan or blueprint. Like Burke they do not care 
to “stand forward and give praise or blame to anything which re- 
lates to human actions and human concerns on a simple view of the 
object, as it stands stripped of every relation, in all the nakedness 
and solitude of metaphysical abstraction.” For “circumstances are 
what render every civil and political scheme beneficial or noxious 
to mankind.” Therefore they have a tendency to suspend their 
congratulations when changes are made in governments till they see 
how liberty has been combined “with government, with public force, 
with the discipline and obedience of armies, with the collection of an 
effective and well distributed revenue, with morality and religion, 
with solidity and property, with peace and order, with civil and 
social manners.” Not that conservatives “vilify theory and specula- 
tion—no, because that would be to vilify reason itself.” But they are 
unalterably opposed to “weak, erroneous, fallacious, unfounded, or 
imperfect theory” and they are convinced that “the true touchstone 
of all theories which regard man and the affairs of men” is, “does 
it suit his nature in general—does it suit his nature as modified by 
his habits?”’ Above all, such theories must be in accord with “a 
superior law, which it is not in the power of any community, or of 
the whole race of man, to alter—TI mean the will of Him who gave 
us our nature, and in giving it impressed an invariable law upon it.” 
For men are “all born in subjection . . . to one, great, immutable, 
pre-existent law, prior to all . . . devices and prior to all . . . con- 
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trivances, paramount to all . . . ideas and all . . . sensations, ante- 
cedent to . . . very existence” and by this law all men are “knit and 
connected in the eternal frame of the universe. . . .””* 

These ideas, the religious and moral bases of society, the limited 
and complex nature of man, the paramount natural law as a limit 
on power and a guide in social life, the secondary importance of 
politics, a concrete approach to the problems of man in society with 
a correlative dislike of abstract planning, have been characteristic 
principles of conservatism. There are others not so basic but for 
that reason more apparent: an awareness, often confirmed by a 
knowledge of the past, of the force of those instinctive affections 
which can issue in individual or mass egotism; a realization that, 
while all men are essentially equal, they are not accidentally so and 
that because of these accidental differences all attempts at absolute 
leveling are self-defeating; a conviction that there is no such thing 
as a fool- or knave-proof government, that monarchy, aristocracy 
and democracy can easily degenerate into despotism, oligarchy or 
the tyranny of the majority; a great respect for rights of all kinds 
which they consider, like truth, to be the daughters of time, and 
an emphasis on the duties corresponding to those rights, a sense of 
the continuity of nations.’ 

Such were some of the thoughts precipitated in the minds of many 
Europeans, particularly Englishmen, by the French Revolution. It 
was, as Metternich was well aware, an age of transition, of rapid 
change, and many men, as Metternich rather paradoxically ob- 
served of himself to Guizot, would make themselves conservative 
socialists before it was over. The simple reason for this was that 
advanced by Metternich, “Conservative principles are applicable to 
the most divers situations’” and, confronted with the extreme indi- 
vidualism, the social atomism, which was nineteenth-century liberal- 


4Burke made this observation in his Thoughts on the Causes of Our Present Dis- 
contents; White cites it on p. 33 of the work mentioned above. He also cites Coleridge’s 
comment from a letter to his brother on page 34. For Hailsham’s remark see Quintin 
Hogg, The Case for Conservatism, pp. 11-12. The citations from Burke are from the 
Reflections; see Burke’s Politics, pp. 284-5, and White’s The Conservative Tradition, 
p. 35. The citation from Burke on the natural law is from The Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings; see Burke’s Politics, p. xv. 

5Rossiter, op. cit., p. 21, lists twenty-one characteristics. 

6Metternich’s comments are cited from his Memoirs by Algernon Cecil in his 
Metternich, pp. 313-4. 
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ism, the conservative’s concern for the common good, his awareness 
of the reality of the relations which exist between men in society, 
would appear socialistic much as his present opposition to the omni- 
competent state, till quite recently at least the current liberalism, 
appears individualistic. As Lord Morley said of Burke, the con- 
servative often changes his front, not his ground. The doctrinaire, 
inflexible pseudo absolutes of the Revolution, the humorless plans 
of the Utilitarians, the pragmatists’ sometimes reckless experiments 
on the body social have all found the conservative in opposition if, 
in his opinion, such absolutes, plans or experiments did not suit 
the nature of man “as modified by his habits” and did not conform 
to the law of that nature. His awareness of the revolutionary char- 
acter of the intentions of the extreme right has not been as keen and 
many a conservative, like many a liberal, has not realized that the 
extreme right and the extreme left are but different sides of the 
same coin. 

The events that gave rise to formal conservatism in Europe at the 
end of the eighteenth century had something to do with its appear- 
ance in the United States at the same time. The French Revolution 
had considerable effect on the organization and particularly the 
tone of the country’s first political parties. But conservatism in the 
United States has naturally differed from that in England, as the 
latter has differed from continental conservatism, for the good cou- 
servative reason that circumstances differed. Human nature as 
found in the United States in the late eighteenth century had been 
modified by habits, beliefs, experiences which were not fully shared 
by that nature as found elsewhere at that time. 

The United States was a new country whose first President, Wash- 
ington, was inaugurated the same year the Estates General met, 1789. 
The territory it comprised had been settled about one hundred and 
fifty years earlier by Europeans who brought with them a version 
of what Walter Lippmann, borrowing a phrase from Coventry Pat- 
more, has called the tradition of civility, that of ordered liberty, 
of constitutional government. This tradition, the product of many 
centuries of human social experience and of reflection on that expe- 
rience, was rooted in an idea of the nature of man to which Semite 
and Greek, Latin and German had contributed. According to this 
tradition man was a rational and free individual who was oriented 
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to seek the typically human good by the exigencies of his nature, 
the law of his nature. From the material, intellectual and moral 
interdependence of men it was clear that this good could be achieved 
only in society and, since the members of society were essentially 
equal, the organizations men formed had as their purpose the com- 
mon good of all concerned. Government and law, which followed 
necessarily from the fact that a number of rational and free indi- 
viduals were united to attain a common good, were to assist those 
individuals to achieve it. They were not to become the means for the 
aggrandizement of “the few” or “the many,” much less that of one. 
They were not to impede men as they moved to fulfill the law of 
their nature which was normative and with which the content of posi- 
tive law should be in conformity. These ideas, implicit in many of 
the provisions of Semitic law and in the utterances of the Hebrew 
prophets, were first dimly seen by by the Ionian thinkers of the sixth 
century before Christ; they were brought to a higher degree of 
clarity by Socrates, Plato and Aristotle; in a rather confused form 
they were passed on by the Stoics to the Fathers of the Church who, 
enlightened by Christianity, both sharpened and deepened them and 
gave them sanction in the moral order; practical conclusions touch- 
ing the affairs of men were drawn from them in the Dark and early 
Middle Ages; after the works of Aristotle had been circulated in 
Europe, they were given classic expression by Aquinas; they became 
guiding norms in English constitutional development and were read 
into the Common Law by the clerical judges who presided in the 
royal courts in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. With the decline 
of medieval civilization, the pagan revival and its consequent, abso- 
lutism, and the religious revolution of the sixteenth century, this tra- 
dition suffered a setback.’ 


7On the tradition of civility see Walter Lippmann, Essays in the Public Philosophy, 
John C. Wu, Fountain of Justice, Will Herberg, “The Biblical Basis of American 
Democracy,” THoucut, XXX (Spring, 1955), 37-50, Ernest Barker, Greek Political 
Theory and The Politics of Aristotle, Charles N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical 
Culture, Earl Warren, “The Law and the Future,” Fortune, LIL (November, 1955), 
106 ff. A. P. d’Entréves, in his Natural Law, p. 10, makes the excellent point that the 
“formal continuity of certain expressions is not the decisive factor” in ideengeschichte, 
particularly in the history of the idea of natural law, but it is the content the idea had 
for each man who used the terms that is important. On the great difference between 
the Stoic and eighteenth-century concepts of the law of nature and the traditional 
concept of the natural law see Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J., “Stoicism in Modern 
Thought,” THoucnt, III (December, 1928), 446-478. 
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The Europeans who crossed the sea in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, chiefly middle or lower middle class Britons, 
to settle on the shores of the North American continent brought this 
tradition in which liberty and authority were reconciled with them 
but in a somewhat distorted form, the form it took in the age of Coke 
which, as Dean Pound has pointed out, was the age of the Puritan 
in England. Even the Anglicans who settled Virginia were not 
untouched by the dour influence of Calvin’s extremely pessimistic 
view of human nature, one which would logically make anything 
like the traditional natural law so far as man was concerned impos- 
sible, though they were not as confident as the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans of New England that they had been personally chosen by God 
to found a new Sion in the wilderness which would be a light to the 
nations. Traditional Christian humanism, which taught that “grace 
does not destroy nature” but presupposes and perfects it, did not 
allow either for such a vilification of human nature or for such a 
subsequent exaltation of that nature as the Lutheran and Calvinist 
dichotomy between nature and grace demanded. In addition the 
excessive individualism, implicit in Luther’s and Caivin’s beliefs 
about the nature and process of justification and in their insistence, 


in theory, on the private interpretation of the Scriptures as the sole 
source and guide of Christian belief, was diffused through the south- 
ern colonies as well as in New England.* 

Consequent upon these misconceptions, the absolute hopelessness 


SLouis Hartz, in his The Liberal Tradition in America, pp. 114 ff., points out that, 
by origin, circumstance and outlook, most, if not all Americans belong to one class, 
the middle. As there has never been an American nobility, so too, there has never 
been an American peasantry; as practically every American has been bourgeois, at 
least in his outlook, there has never been an American proletariat, though there have 
been American proletarians in the sense Toynbee gives the word, those who think 
they have been cheated out of their rightful place in society. Two penetrating analyses 
of this mentality are contained in Hawthorne’s Blithedale Romance and Henry James's 
Princess Casamassima. As Hartz indicates, Beard and Parrington took the “agrarian- 
capitalist” theory too seriously and equated it to a “democrat-aristocrat” antithesis, 
thereby confusing a great deal in the early history of the Republic. The agrarians 
were as much capitalists as the merchants and embryonic industrialists and, as Hartz 
says, when John Taylor of Caroline calls Alexander Hamilton an aristocrat you have 
to take a moment or two to figure out what is going on. The reference to Pound is 
to his The Spirit of the Common Law, p. 42. The second chapter of this book, 
“Puritanism and the Law,” is an interesting discussion of the effects of Calvinist 
theology on American Law. E. Gilson, in his The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, 
pp. 144 ff., makes clear what traditional Christian humanism is. 
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of the human condition, the function of grace in remedying that 
condition and the individualistic and subjective manner in which the 
remedy was to be applied, there followed an error as to the part 
played by authority in matters natural as well as supernatural. 
This error, in philosophical terms, was a disturbing of the balance 
which has been achieved in the formulation of the tradition of 
civility between reason and will and an overemphasis on the latter. 
The developed tradition, in opposition to all forms of idealism or 
dualism, Platonic or Manichean, had insisted on the fundamental 
goodness of all things which God had created and to each of which 
He had communicated, according to their natures, a likeness of His 
creative causality. As the judicious Hooker, no mean defender of 
the tradition of civility, pointed out to his Puritan adversaries, in the 
light of this principle, which they rejected, government and law 
were the results of human actions which flowed from the nature of 
man and, under God, had their validity. Ultimately it was the 
Divine Plan and Will, working through man’s free and rational 
nature, which moved men to form civil societies and which made 
government and law necessary. Civil society was not merely the 
result of the arbitrary choice of individuals who were moved to 
form such bodies because of their utter wretchedness in a presumed 
prior condition called the state of nature, as Hobbes and Locke 
thought, though the form such societies took did depend on an act 
of explicit or implicit choice. Men formed them because of the 
need they felt not only to live but to live well. But men were 
rational and free and, as a consequence, their opinions as to the 
kind of political organization they would form and the particular 
goods to be achieved by their common endeavors would differ. If 
each member insisted on following his own ideas, the end of society 
would never be achieved and only anarchy would result. Some 
form of authority was a necessary consequent of the nature of man 
as God had made it. But if human nature were totally corrupt to 
the extent that all its works were evil and if grace but “cloaked” 
this evil state and worked no change in the nature of the man who, 
by an arbitrary act of God, received it, then human reason, as part 
of human nature, was of no earthly as well as heavenly use. Govern- 
ments and laws, then, would not be so much products of reason but 
predominantly the results of acts of will by which unregenerate man, 
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willy-nilly, would be forced to obey the will of another for his own 
good, and authority could no longer be considered as having a 
basis in human nature, as a necessary consequence of the rational 
and free character of man living in society, but would rather be re- 
garded as something imposed from without on human nature. In 
the Calvinist theocracies this would be the will of the regenerate as 
the General Court of Massachusetts which was held in May, 1631, 
decided and as John Winthrop pointed out to the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts Bay some years later; in the countries predominantly under 
Lutheran influence it would be the will of the prince to whom passive 
obedience was owed by his subjects. These ideas represent a reces- 
sion; the religious revolutionists were but going back to a rather 
crude version of the Augustinian tradition. With the progressive 
sloughings of Christianity and theism which are one aspect of the 
intellectual history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries men’s 
thinking on law and government will recede, in the name of science, 
to the materialism and voluntarism of the pagan era when what 
pleased the prince had the force of law and no questions were to be 
asked.” 

The version of the tradition of civility, then, which was brought 
to the English colonies in North America, was weighted in favor of 
individualism, with a consequent loss of the fullness of the idea 
of the common good, in favor of liberty to the disparagement of 
authority, in favor of will over reason. The dominant theological 
tradition of most of the provincials was, as Thomas C. Hall pointed 
out, that of dissent, the Protestant ethic in relatively pure form, what 
Burke called “the dissidence of dissent and the protestantism of the 
Protestant religion.” The majority of the men and women who lived 
along the Atlantic coast and in the back country toward the moun- 
tains were members of denominations which had broken away from 
the state churches which represented the official solutions of the 
northern nations of Europe to the situation created by the religious 
revolution. Their experience with the governments of their native 
lands which had attempted to compel them into conformity had not 


*For Hooker see Peter Munz, The Place of Hooker in the History of Thought, 
pp. 29-67, and the references to the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity there. For Massa- 
chusetts see D. W. Howe, The Puritan Republic, p. 36, and for Winthrop, James K. 
Hosmer, ed., Winthrop’s Journal, Il, 237 ff. 
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left them well-disposed to authority and their ideas on the reconcilia- 
tion of that principle with liberty leaned very heavily to the latter, 
though, in practice, where some of them gained the ascendancy they 
controlled the anarchy implicit in their religious assumptions quite 
effectively for a while. The settling of a vast, densely forested 
region, one that had been hardly touched by the hand of man, con- 
firmed the emphases which were characteristic of their religious 
beliefs. Even where the Anglican communion was established, one 
that still maintained a corporate concept of the church, the way of 
life of the people, as, for example, in Virginia, where they were the 
masters of relatively isolated plantations worked by slave labor, en- 
couraged an individualism, called by Burke “the high, aristocratic 
spirit of Virginia and the southern colonies” which could match that 
of any dissenter who was convinced of his divine election. John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, whose fierté was proverbial, is an extreme ex- 
ample of it.” 

When the inhabitants of the thirteen British provinces, those “new” 
men Crévecoeur rather inaccurately described as acting upon new 
principles, entertaining new ideas and forming new opinions, united 
because of their common grievances, which they regarded as caused 
by an arbitrary assumption of extraordinary power by Parliament, 
their protests, from the Stamp Act Congress of 1765 to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of 1776, were but new expressions of the argu- 
ments Englishmen had used, at least from the thirteenth century, 
when confronted by arbitrary power. In so doing they moved in 
the tradition of civility, and ideas that had been in circulation for 
centuries, though somewhat obscured by the rise of absolutism in 
the sixteenth, which might explain Crévecoeur’s impression they were 


10The citation from Burke is from his “Speech . . . for Conciliation with the 
Colonies,” in Burke’s Politics, p. 71. The work of Hall referred to is his The Religious 
Background of American Culture. Max Weber’s The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism, with the caveats issued against a too literal an acceptance of his thesis 
by R. H. Tawney in his Religion and the Rise of Capitalism and J. Brodrick, S.J., in his 
The Economic Morals of the Jesuits, is still very useful, especially for the economic 
effects of Calvinist beliefs in a country where they had a fairly free field for develop- 
ment. Frederick Turner’s “frontier” hypothesis overstressed the effect of environment 
in the evolution of the American character; he forgot what people brought, in the 
way of intellectual and moral equipment, to the frontier with them. There is an 
interesting description of a display of Randolph’s “high, aristocratic spirit” at a dinner 
party in Philadelphia given by Joseph Hopkinson, see G. S. Hillard et al., The Life, 
Letters and Journals of George Ticknor, I, 16. 
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new, were restated in the classic prose of the eighteenth century. The 
provincials claimed their hereditary rights as Englishmen and as- 
serted that they were doing what “Englishmen their ancestors in like 
cases have usually done.” When their protests went unheeded, call- 
ing upon the law of nature and the God who gave that law, they 
invoked the right of resistance and withdrew their allegiance, as 
“Englishmen their ancestors” had done on occasion, from a king 
whose government they considered destructive of the end of civil 
society. Whatever beliefs and motives they may have had as indi- 
viduals or as groups the principles on which they asserted they acted 
were in the great tradition of ordered liberty as that had been trans- 
mitted to them. They were not proclaiming novelties, though in the 
climate of opinion created by the prevailing despotism on the conti- 
nent of Europe they may have sounded so, nor, like the National 
Assembly in France in the decades after 1789, did they, in the spirit 
of the Ancient of Days of the Apocalypse, intend to make all things 
new, to erect a “heavenly city” after having first made a desert and 
called it peace.” 

But men, as Roger Williams had lamented a century before, have 
a tendency to “grow wanton in their liberties” and, as Burke had 
pointed out, “a love of freedom” was characteristic of the American; 
it was “the predominating feature which marks and distinguishes 
the whole; and as an ardent is always a jealous affection your col- 
onies become suspicious, restive, untractable whenever they see the 
least attempt to wrest from them by force, or shuffle from them by 
chicane what they think the only advantage worth living for.” As the 
colonists had been “suspicious, restive and untractable” under the 
plans for the reorganization of the British Empire formulated in 
London after 1763 by men who did not have suflicient regard for the 
nature of the British American as “modified by his habits,” so, too, 
were many of them when a plan of union was proposed by means 
of which they were to organize themselves into a nation. There had 
never been a common provincial center before the congresses which 
met after 1765. The one serious attempt on the part of the provinces 





11The well-known passage from Crévecoeur can be found in the Letters from an 
American Farmer (Everyman edition), p. 44. The reference to the provincial protests 
is to the preamble to the Resolutions of the First Continental Congress. Car] L. Becker’s 
Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers studies the aims of the En- 


lightenment. 
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to form such a center, that based on the proposal made by Franklin 
at the Albany Congress of 1754, had foundered on provincial par- 
ticularism as much as on imperial centralization. When they did 
come together it was to conduct a revolution and, as in all revolu- 
tions, an existing authority was challenged. To revolt successfully 
the authority of England had to be attacked and the disparagement 
of a particular authority leads men to disregard authority in general, 
circumstances which explain why, when Washington arrived to take 
command of the army before Boston in 1775, he found the officers 
no more regarded than broomsticks. In addition the Revolutionary 
War was by definition one in the interest of a local liberty which was 
being threatened by a centralizing tyranny. The whole burden of 
the provincial argument had stressed liberty, had been in favor of 
the part, not the whole. The Americans were convinced that that 
government was best which governed least and that government, 
in Paine’s rather Augustinian phrase, was like clothes, a badge of 
lost innocence. By theological and political tradition, as well as 
by their experiences in settling the North American continent, a 
process just begun, they were individualistic to begin with and the 
dangers of dissolution were present to many minds. When, in addi- 
tion to these factors, consideration is taken of the conflicting inter- 
ests of the various states, their inherited dislikes one for another, the 
clearly foreseen possibilities of friction between the commercial and 
planting sections of the country, the very size of the new state which 
caused Frederick the Great, perhaps relying on Aristotle and Mon- 
tesquieu, to think it could never remain united under a republican 
form of government, the tension existing between creditors and 
debtors, and the differences in religion, habits, customs and manners 
of its inhabitants, there was reason for Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, 
to think that the Americans would be “a disunited people to the end 
of time, suspicious and distrustful of each other . . . divided and sub- 
divided into little commonwealths and principalities according to 
natural boundaries, by great bays of the sea and by vast rivers, lakes 
and ridges of mountains.” ”” 





12The passage from Burke is from his “Speech . . . for Conciliation with the 
Colonies”; see Burke’s Politics, p. 69. Washington’s description of discipline in the 
army is contained in a letter to R. H. Lee, August 29, 1775, in the Bicentennial Edition 
of his works, III, 329. Josiah Tucker’s prophecy and Frederick the Great’s speculation 
are cited by G. Bancroft, History of the Formation of the Constitution of the United 
States, p. 50, p. 55. 
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In view of all these circumstances it is not surprising that the men 
who first tried to conserve something specifically American, the union 
of the states, felt the necessity of urging the importance of the com- 
mon good as well as that of the individual or the locality, of the need 
for authority as well as liberty, of the demands of reason in the face 
of what can be described fairly as willfulness on the part of many, 
of stressing the fact that, in Washington’s words, “as there are a 
variety of interests in the Union there must be a yielding of the parts 
to coalesce the whole.” The delegates who met in Philadelphia in 
the late spring of 1787 were determined that “the benefits expected 
from the Revolution” would not “be greatly impaired.” To accom- 
plish this end it was necessary either to amend the Articles of Con- 
federation so as to give more “energy” to government or to draft 
another plan of union by which the gocd of the whole could be main- 
tained against that of local or regional interests. In addition to this 
conservative intention the members of the Constitutional Convention 
and those they represented were characterized by other conservative 
attitudes. Most, if not all of them, subscribed to the proposition that 
civil society was based on religious and moral principles, though in 
typically well-bred eighteenth-century fashion, they were not going 
to betray any “enthusiasm” about them. They considered human 
nature “intricate” and complex. They were agreed that the natural 
law was paramount and limited the use of power, that the political 
was but one aspect of life, though at the moment a very important 
one. They were keenly aware, perhaps unduly so, of the force of 
those instinctive affections which disturb order. They accepted, with 
varying degrees of good grace, the essential equality of all men but 
had no interest in plans whose aim was their absolute leveling, a state 
they considered as chimerical and the pursuit of it as leading to 
despotism. They considered it as certain that, unless provision were 
made against it by limiting power, all forms of government could, 
and probably would, degenerate. They respected rights and urged 
on their fellow countrymen, many of whom they considered slack in 
the matter, to the fulfillment of the duties corresponding to them. 
Whatever personal motives they may have had, this group of men 
moved in the great tradition of ordered liberty. They had partici- 
pated in the events leading up to the Revolutionary War and had 
been active in that war. “ As their thinking before and during the war 
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had been concerned with one aspect of that tradition, now, at the 
Convention, they were directed to another, and that the more difficult, 
the construction of a plan of government in which liberty and author- 
ity, the lamb and the wolf, would be reconciled. They knew that 
liberty cannot exist without law. They also knew that the majority 
of the inhabitants of the country for whom they were drawing up a 
plan of union were biased, theologically, politically and by experi- 
ence, toward individualism and particularism. The majority of them 
saw to it that the plan they presented to their fellow citizens for 
adoption was one which would conform, as much as they considered 
the situation permitted, not only to human nature but to that nature 
as it had been “modified by the habits” Americans had developed. 
In deference to these proclivities, which they themselves shared in 
varying degrees, the system of government finally agreed upon was, 
as Rufus King pointed out, one by which the people of the United 
States would form a union partly federal, partly national.” 

Even so, the plan of union they drew up, the Constitution, appeared 
to many Americans to be a dangerous innovation and its framers 
men whose aim was the destruction of individual] and local liberties. 
Consequently their handiwork met a great deal of opposition which 
was phrased in the language of particularism. When it had been 
accepted by a sufficient number of the people of the United States, 
the new government was organized largely by those who had urged 
the adoption of the plan of union in which there had been “a yield- 
ing of the parts to coalesce the whole.” Apart from Washington 
the leading spirit in this group, soon to be known as the Federalist 
Party, was Alexander Hamilton of whom Acton has remarked, in per- 
haps too sweeping a fashion, that it was his “singular superiority . . . 
that he is really anxious about nothing but the exceeding difficulty 
of quelling the centrifugal forces, and that no kindred and coequal 
powers divide his attachment or intercept his view.” The measures 


13Washington’s words are from a letter to Bushrod Washington of November 16, 
1785, contained in the Bicentennial Edition, XXIX, 21 ff. General A. McDougall 
expressed the determination of many about the hopes from the Revolution in his 
speech to Congress in 1783 cited in E. C. Burnett, The Continental Congress, p. 555. 
Rufus King made these remarks in the convention on June 19. For the general ideas 
of the framers of the Constitution see Madison’s Notes, The Federalist, their biographies 
and James J. Walsh, Education of the Founding Fathers of the Republic. Of the known 
deists among the Revolutionary leaders only Franklin was at the Convention and he 
had adopted highly undeistic ideas about Divine Providence. 
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he proposed, as Secretary of the Treasury in Washington’s Cabinet, 
for the quelling of the centrifugal forces still at work in the new 
country, had a political aim, national unity; the content of his pro- 
posals, from the nature of his position, was largely economic. In 
substance they were directed to the maintenance of the national credit 
and to the development of a national economy which could be de- 
scribed as self-sufficient. While Hamilton subscribed to the basic 
principles of the tradition of ordered liberty and, in general, could 
be described as a conservative, some of the measures he proposed 
were not suited to the nature of the country at the time nor to the 
habits of a great many of his fellow countrymen. The “creative 
boldness,” in Professor Rossiter’s phrase, of some of his plans give 
the impression, in the words of the quite conservative Gouverneur 
Morris, that he was “more a theoretic than a practical man,” that 
“he was not sufficiently convinced that a system may be good in 
itself and bad in relation to particular circumstances.” One such 
circumstance was his insistence, in season and out of season, on the 
need of a stronger national government than even the one adopted 
and of the necessity of attracting to the support of that government, 
and away from that of the states, of “the wealthy, the well born and 
socially eminent” in the words of conservative but, at the time, dis- 
approving John Adams. The national government was to be made 
of financial and ,political “interest” to them and the force that their 
support would give to the government could be used to quell what- 
ever centrifugal forces became active. It was not so much his belief 
in the necessity of this strategy which irritated many of his con- 
temporaries and made him something of a hissing and byword in one 
school of American historiography but his constant and public re- 
iteration of it, a habit which led Morris to speak of him as “of 
all men the most indiscreet” and to point out that “meaning very 
well, he acted very ill, and approached the evils he apprehended by 
his very solicitude to keep them at a distance.” It was clear enough 
that the benefits that would flow from the adoption of his measures 
would accrue immediately to men whose economic interests were 
chiefly financial, commercial or industrial. The extent to which the 
farmers and planters of the country, among whom could be found 
quite a few of “the wealthy, the well born and socially eminent,” 
would share in them was vague and problematic and they consti- 
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tuted the great majority of the citizenry at the time. Hamilton’s 
nationalism, his “creative boldness” along economic lines and his 
theory that, if economic privileges were granted by the government 
to a capable and deserving few the effects of the good use made of 
them by this élite would filter down and benefit the whole population, 
have been characteristic of American conservatism ever since. Ameri- 
can conservatism, as well as American liberalism, has a Puritan 
ancestry with which it must struggle.” 

Hamilton’s proposals for the achievement of greater national 
unity, because of their nature and also because of their aim, caused 
the forces of particularism to unite against him and the party he led. 
Thereby, in his solicitude, he approached the evils he apprehended, 
something conservatives, in their concern, quite frequently do. To 
the distress of Washington two parties formed, the Federalists, the 
party in power, upholding the national government it was administer- 
ing and the policies the members of that government favored, the 
other, the Republicans, the party in opposition, committed by its 
position as well as its beliefs to upholding the rights of the states, 
the one stressing authority, the other, liberty, the one the welfare 
of the whole as it saw it, the other the interests of the parts which its 
members regarded as in serious danger. Both parties claimed the 
Constitution as their own; one accused the other of trying to strangle 
it by a doctrine of strict construction, the other retorting that its 
opponents were trying to subvert it by a theory of loose construction. 
Both took to expressing their differences in the rhetoric of the French 
Revolution. The Federalists, in view of the pro-French foreign 
policy the Republicans espoused and their rather indiscriminate 
praise of the activities of the various French governments which suc- 
ceeded one another at the turn of the century, regarded them as a 
coalition of atheistic Jacobins, sans-culottes, the “offscourings of all 
nations,” particularly France and Ireland, led by a few power- 
hungry and desperate demagogues, chiefly from Virginia, who were 
determined on the ruin of a country they did not and, it was devoutly 


The opposition to the adoption of the Constitution is described, sympathetically, 
by Merrill Jensen in his The New Nation. Acton’s comments can be found in his 
Essays on Liberty, p. 583. Morris’ and Adams’ comments are cited by Acton on p. 582; 
see also A. C. Morris, The Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris, Il, 522. Gerald 
Johnson, American Heroes and Hero Worship, discusses the impracticality of some of 


Hamilton’s proposals. 
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hoped, never would rule. The Republicans, who were strongly 
opposed to the pro-English foreign policy of the Federalists, con- 
sidered the latter to be a junta of purse-proud, “codfish” aristocrats, 
speculators, jobbers and sycophants, bent on establishing an oli- 
garchy if not a monarchy. The battle of the journalists was extraor- 
dinarily lively, and from this period stems the antiforeign com- 
plexion of American conservatism for which, with the great immigra- 
tions of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, it has paid 
dearly in urban American politics.” 

The fact that, save for some extremists on both sides, the two par- 
ties did not differ as to the principles on which the government was 
founded but only in their opinions as to the degree those principles 
should be made operative in the actual government of the country 
at the time is made evident by the behavior of the Republicans when 
they came to power in 1801. While his opponents who had been 
discomfited at the polls may not have appreciated the sentiment, 
there was truth in Jefferson’s statement in his first inaugural address, 
“we are all Republicans, we are all Federalists.” Both parties sub- 
scribed to the principles of the tradition of civility, of ordered 
liberty, as these had been written down in the Constitution, though 
in the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 Jefferson had made statements 
which later would provide support to those who wished to dissolve 
the Union. They differed as to the emphasis which should be placed 
on the adjective and the noun in the phrase “ordered liberty” and as 
to the means by which the common good was to be achieved. The 
Republican stressed liberty, individualism in the political sense as 
well as the economic, and localism, and by so doing voiced the 
sentiments of the tradition of religious and political dissent now 
indigenous to the United States. They were swimming with the 
current, a fact Noah Webster, a political if not a grammatical con- 
servative, noted. He thought his fellow Federalists should con- 
descend to get into the swim if they did not wish to be left high and 
dry. This tactic was later adopted by the Whig Party, in many 
ways the residuary legatee of the Federalist, which jettisoned the 
language of conservatism and adopted that of their opponents, now 
called Democrats. By so doing they passed off a transplanted Vir- 





15John C. Miller, in his Crisis in Freedom, the Alien and Sedition Acts, cites freely 
from the newspapers of the day. 
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ginian of “socially eminent” family and general as the typical. com- 
mon man and put William Henry Harrison in the White House in 
1840." 

By the time the exponents of localism in government came to na- 
tional power, an event not unconnected with several wanton uses of 
authority by, as well as factional division among the Federalists, the 
government was well established. The union of the states had been 
conserved. In addition, long after the Federalists had disappeared 
from the national scene, Chief Justice Marshall was quite ready, in 
Acton’s phrases, to ply the Hamiltonian needle on the bench of the 
Supreme Court in case his rather volatile cousin, Thomas Jefferson, 
or his successors in the presidency, should try to use their particu- 
larist shears too freely. In the event it turned out that the Repub- 
licans did not intend to snip away at the body politic to any serious 
degree and the petulant prophecies of general destruction by Federal- 
ists like Fisher Ames and Timothy Pickering fortunately were not 
verified. When in power the majority of the Republicans behaved 
quite like Federalists, so much so that the purists in the party went 
into schism, led by Randolph of Roanoke who in his individualism 
so far departed from the Republican faith in particular and the 
tradition of civility in general as to assert, “I am an aristocrat. I love 
liberty. I hate equality.” The particularism for which the Republi- 
cans had stood when they came to power became the ideological stock 
in trade of the Federalists when they were out of office and, in their 
dislike for the ideas and measures of the Republicans, notably the 
Embargo Act which ruined their commerce and the War of 1812 
against England, it led to the development of a strong secessionist 
feeling among them which culminated in the Hartford Convention 
and the collapse of the party. 

With the gradual passing of the idea of aristocracy in the govern- 
ments of the northern and western states of the Union, particularly 
with the adoption of universal manhood suffrage, the individualism 
of their inhabitants flourished. The Jacksonian era was clamorous 
with hymns to liberty, with exaltations of the individual. Emerson, 
though he was not notably fond of individuals, became individual- 
ism’s lay preacher and prophet, his disciple, Thoreau, substituting a 


16Webster’s letter to Rufus King of July 6, 1807, is cited in Harry Warfel’s Noah 
Webster on p. 263. 
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cabin for a tub, revived the way of life of the quite individualistic 
cynics of antiquity, and Whitman in a number of dithyrambs an- 
nounced himself as its bard. The pantheistic over-soul of Emerson 
and the idea of camaraderie developed by Whitman did little to con- 
fine it. One social check on this boisterous individualism was the 
egalitarianism of the day, the felt necessity to conform to a level, 
to apologize, as conservative Daniel Webster did, for not having been 
born in a log cabin, while assuring his audience that his brothers and 
sisters had been, and to be determinedly democratic in manner and 
dress. The South, rapidly becoming a very self-conscious minority, 
checked some of its manifestations in the economic and political 
spheres. But the way of life of that section of the country was based 
on an anachronism, chattel slavery, and its inhabitants were forced 
to retire in imagination to the more romantic aspects of feudalism 
and, for rationalization, to Aristotle’s concept of natural and civic 
inequality and to deny certain truths most Americans had learned 
from the tradition of civility to consider self-evident.” 

With the departure of the planters from the Union and their forced 
return to it in a subordinate position, individualism as conceived by 
the dominant Radical Republicans was free to have its way with what 
was left of the continent. With a creative boldness which thought 
little of waste, human or material, men gathered to themselves and 
their heirs and assigns forever as much of the natural resources of 
the country as they could. Their activities were no longer justified in 
the technical terms of Puritan theology and asceticism nor in the 
moralistic phrases of Emerson but by the harsh slogans of Darwinism 
as expounded by William Graham Sumner at Yale. The highly in- 
dividualistic ideas that were circulating among the secularized for- 





17Leonard D. White, in his The Jeffersonians, describes their activities when in power 
quite fully. Rossiter, in the work mentioned above, cites Randolph’s statement on 
p. 127. It would seem that Emerson’s popularity was due in great measure to his 
stressing the value and importance of the individual on ethical grounds at a time 
when many in his audiences were looking for a new support for their individualism. 
The “deacon’s one horse shay” of Calvinism was showing signs of wear. The course 
of Webster’s political opinions which, and in this he differed from Hamilton, were 
closely connected with his own financial profit, have recently been traced in DANteL 
WEBSTER AND THE Rise or Nationat Conservatism. By Richard N. Current. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1955. Pp. xi, 215. $3.00. There is a summary of them on p. 146. 
Webster’s apology for his place of birth is cited on p. 112. Russell Kirk discusses 
Randolph and Calhoun in his The Conservative Mind, pp. 130-160. 
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mer members of dissenting groups in England, the lineal descendants 
of the members of the Revolution and Constitution Societies of 1789, 
whose spokesman was Herbert Spencer, were much more warmly re- 
ceived in the United States than in England because the climate of 
opinion was already congenial to them. It seemed that “the moment 
of riot” of which Burke had warned had arrived and many men, par- 
ticularly among those engaged in intellectual pursuits, were uncover- 
ing their “nakedness by throwing off that Christian religion” which 
had done so much to civilize them, frequently confusing Calvinism 
with the whole of historic Christianity, and the void this left was 
being filled with “uncouth, pernicious and degrading superstitions.” 
With the growth of materialism, the tradition of civility suffered. 
Man was no longer regarded as rational or free by many. Society 
was no longer considered as having a religious or moral base but 
rather as the product of convention, of whims which for no good 
reason became mores, customs, which had no validity beyond the 
willingness of governments to put force behind them. The natural 
law, having been abused in the interests of individualism, became an 
intellectual curiosity at best, a theory which should be dismissed as 
an inconvenient nuisance which impeded the activities of individuals 
and states. The instinctive, egotistical affections, the dread of all 
constructive statesmen since the time of Socrates at least, were 
glorified and men, using biological terms but the ideas of Hobbes, 
pointed to the fine results achieved by the denizens of South Amer- 
ican or Malayan jungles, among whom only the fittest survived, in 
solving such problems as population growth, supply and demand 
and the organization of civil society. The essential equality of all 
men was forgotten and their accidental differences magnified in 
theories which glorified the exceptional man, the superman, theories 
which have now found their proper place and level of publication. 
The common good was ignored. In the United States the federal 
judiciary fought a rearguard action against these ideas in their 
juridical form for a decade or two but the lawyers who represented 


18Richard Hofstadter’s Social Darwinism in American Thought discusses the impact 
of the evolutionary hypothesis on “life in general.” Carl B. Swisher’s Stephen J. 
Field, Edward Corwin’s Liberty Against Government and Benjamin Twiss’s Lawyers 
and the Constitution trace the reading of extreme individualism into the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. Dean Pound, in the work 
mentioned above, adverts to it also. 
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the recently self-installed “lords of Creation” in the courts soon 
found a hearing for their arguments in favor of the economic indi- 
vidualism of their clients. The effect of their persuasiveness can 
be traced in the transition of Justice Stephen Field, of the Supreme 
Court, from a minority to a majority position on that bench. 

The nature of man, however, had not changed, no matter what 
“sophisters, economists or calculators” said about it. In addition 
to a growing realization that not everybody could be a superman 
and lord it over creation, men’s sense of justice was outraged by 
the inequities and iniquities that were being perpetrated in the 
name of individualism. Taking a lesson from the book of those 
who had been successful in the scramble for wealth during and 
after the Civil War they combined in order to assert the existence 
of “a variety of interests in the union” which should be recognized 
if the common good were to be achieved. At first their protests were 
phrased in the language of individualism with its tradition of nega- 
tive government and opposition to monopolies. Both Populists and 
Progressives were trying to restore what Richard Hofstadter has 
called “‘a type of economic individualism and political democracy 
that was widely believed to have existed earlier in America and 
to have been destroyed by the great corporation and the corrupt 
political machine.” The more astute among the Progressive thinkers, 
however, men like Herbert Croly and Theodore Roosevelt, realized 
that the problem could be met only by giving more “energy” to 
government by means of which it could inject itself positively into 
society in the interest of the common good. As the industrialists 
had felt the need to combine in order to ensure their own survival 
by suppressing the economic anarchy that prevailed, and thus had 
produced the corporation, so too, the general public, vis-a-vis the 
corporation, would have to sacrifice some of its individualism to 
survive. As Metternich had remarked to Guizot, men would become 
conservative socialists before the age of transition was over.” 

Unfortunately when the day came on which the government was 
practically asked to take over large sections of the economic and 
social aspects of American life, many of the men who sat close to 
the seats of the mighty were not consciously motivated by the basic 


19Hofstadter points this out in his recent The Age of Reform, p. 5. 
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principles of the tradition of ordered liberty though the force of 
events caused them to act in the general fashion they would have 
indicated. The intellectual atmosphere of Washington in the nineteen- 
thirties was highly pragmatic and the pragmatist has his intellectual 
roots in the same soil as the social Darwinian. However, for the 
gloomy determinism of the latter, so well reflected in the novels 
of Theodore Dreiser, the pragmatist had substituted a rather frothy 
and optimistic theory of change, founded on the evolutionary 
hypothesis and the experimental method, with the result that a 
number of blithe and empirical spirits, among whom were several 
whose aims it appears were more sinister, were given a rather free 
hand in devising and applying panaceas to the body politic. After 
a year or so of apparent harmony the supporters of the measures, 
summarily called the New Deal, and their opponents took to ex- 
pressing their differences in the rhetoric of Marxism, as Federalists 
and Republicans had used that of the French Revolution. The 
former labeled those who differed with them as economic royalists, 
reactionaries, fascists; the latter regarded the New Dealers, the name 
itself soon becoming an epithet, as socialists, cryptocommunists or, 
at best, visionaries who had been saved from the sheriff, the dole 
or university faculties by getting jobs in the various bureaus that 
were appearing, mushroomlike, all over the country. It would seem 
that, as in the last decade of the eighteenth century, the two parties, 
again save for some extremists on both sides, did not differ so much 
as to fundamental principles as to the degree those principles should 
be made operative in the government of the country at the time. 
It is sometimes forgotten that the Hoover administration made efforts 
to shore up European economies in June, 1931, by proposing a 
moratorium on intergovernmental debts. France, thinking the move 
pro-German, opposed the measure and by the time she gave her 
approval the German and Austrian economies had collapsed with 
disastrous results for Europe and the United States. In December 
of the same year the National Credit Corporation was established; 
in January, 1932, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; in Feb- 
ruary a more liberal rediscount rate for the Federal Reserve System 
was made possible by the Glass-Steagall Act; Federal Land Banks 


loaned 125 million dollars to save farm mortgages; the income tax 
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was increased; money was spent on public works and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act was passed. 

From the viewpoint of the tradition of ordered liberty, with its 
insistence on the common good, many of the measures of the 
Roosevelt administrations, which at first were regarded as tending 
to fascism by their opponents and, later to communism, were a 
seeking, granting that some of them were rather blind fumblings, 
for a middle way between the ultra-individualism traditional in the 
country and the need felt by a majority of the country “to coalesce 
the whole” in the face of “the variety of interests” then existing 
in the United States, to stress the common good though that de- 
manded “a yielding of the parts.” The means by which the ad- 
ministration tried to achieve this desirable and, indeed in itself, 
quite conservative end were twofold. At first, adopting a technique 
that had been espoused by Federalists, Whigs and Republicans, that 
of Hamilton, Clay, Webster and Horace Greeley, the administration 
accorded economic benefits to industry, hoping that these would 
filter down to the general public. When the leaders of the business 
world proved, in the opinion of the administration, to be “suspicious, 
restive and untractable” under the restrictions which, wisely or un- 
wisely, were placed on them, the government turned to increasing the 
purchasing power of the people at large, trusting that this would 
percolate up and, by increasing demand, would restore industry.” 

While many of the measures of the Roosevelt administrations can 
be regarded as in the tradition of ordered liberty, with an emphasis 
on the adjective, the principles of government and law entertained 
by a number of Americans by 1933 were not. Some of them had 
been rather deeply infected with the “modern temper” so well 
described by Joseph Wood Krutch in 1929 (largely an account of 


20Rossiter, in his Conservatism in America, p. 232, is surprised that what he calls 
“Southern agrarians, Catholic philosophers and consciously Conservative intellectuals” 
could support, in general, the policies of the Roosevelt administrations; in view of the 
principles of the tradition of civility outlined above, the nature of the two-party system 
in the United States and the fact that the tradition of civility is not one of stagnation 
he should not be. Most of those subsumed under Professor Rossiter’s rubrics had been 
members of the Democratic Party before the pragmatic invasion took place and knew 
whereon they stood. Russell Davenport discusses the effects of the New Deal under 
the idea of “consumer capitalism” in The Dignity of Man, p. 117. See also H. Carman 
and H. Syrett, A History of the American People, I, 511 ff. 
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intellectual bankruptcy), and, as befitted a generation which had 
found aesthetic stimulation in the cult of nothingness so well por- 
trayed by Hemingway or in identifying itself with “the beautiful 
and the damned” of Fitzgerald, they were in no mood to adopt the 
rather thin Stoicism recommended by Krutch or Henry Adams whose 
Education was widely read in the nineteen-twenties. As Burke had 
remarked, “the mind will not endure a void” and it is not surprising 
that, being caught in intellectual and moral nakedness, a number 
turned for cover and support, at the onset of the depression, to 
theories of society which were complete denials of the tradition 
of civility and the antitheses of the American version of that tra- 
dition, Communism and Nazism. For a number of years the Russian 
Revolution and the leaders of the coup d’état who had captured it, 
thereby setting back government by consent in Russia for an in- 
definite period, had rather fascinated a number of Americans who, 
like Wordsworth at the outbreak of the French Revolution, felt that 
it was pure joy to be alive in such a time, to be young, perfect bliss. 
With the depression their numbers increased and it was hoped that 
salvation would again come from the east. Others, fewer in number, 
turned to the radicalisms of the right and found that much could 
be said for Mussolini and Hitler, particularly in view of the growing 
Communist threat. After a period of hopeful waiting for these bad 
trees to bring forth good fruit, the emergence of Stalin as dictator 
and the clearer perception of what Hitler was really about, cul- 
minating in their pact with each other in 1939, finally convinced 
all but the fanatical that 

Here is no water but only rock, 

Rock and no water 

And voices singing out of empty cisterns and exhausted wells. 

The fact that Soviet Russia was an ally in the late war confused 
the issue for a while but, after the defeat of the Axis powers, the 
policy of that country, a thrust for world domination in the name 
of a much odder brand of liberty, fraternity and equality than that 
advocated by the leaders of the French Revolution and Napoleon, 
caused many Americans to turn to a consideration of their own 
foundations, to take stock of their own intellectual, social and po- 
litical stores to see what they contained worth conserving, worth 
fighting for, what they had to offer the old and new nations of the 
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world in opposition to the promises of Soviet Russia which appeared, 
and still appears, to many men in the guise of an angel of light.” 
The results of these inventories have been various. Some men 
have urged a return to pristine American individualism and, in an 
age when men seem willing to surrender freedom for security it is 
well to stress the responsibilities as well as the rights connected 
with being human. But “rugged individualism,” while it may have 
played a somewhat beneficent role in the development of the United 
States when the chief interest of its inhabitants was peopling a con- 
tinent, provides no firm foundation for society unless it is modified 
by its correlative principle, the common good, and the yielding of 
individual interests the pursuit of the common good entails. Other 
men, deeply impressed by what they have seen or heard of as hap- 
pening when individual or mass egotism breaks out, the memories 
connected with names like Dachau, the Katyn Forest, the Warsaw 
ghetto, Lidice, have stressed the depravity of man. It is well that 
Americans are becoming aware of evil in the social and political 
spheres and that they are dispensing with some of the brittle op- 
timism of the Enlightenment, an attitude adopted when they first 
escaped from the unduly grim premisses of Calvin. The fathers 
had been convinced that human reason was of no avail; the sons 
tended to believe that, of itself, it was capable of everything. But 
that Americans went from one extreme to another once is no reason 
why, when the second extreme also turns out to be an error, they 
should return to the first. Neither the optimism of the eighteenth 
century nor the pessimism of the sixteenth offer durable foundations 
for civil society for the simple reason that neither is true, and 
in the face of facts men will not accept them for any length of time. 
Still others, looking with dismay at the vastly increased ability of 
the national government to touch men in ways it never did before, 
urge a return to the largely negative state of the early nineteenth 
century. At a time when the state is regarded by many as an 
ultimate, an end in itself beyond which there is nothing, it is well 
to keep it in its place and to view with a wary eye the activities of 
“sophisters, economists and calculators” whose plans, being based 
21The work of Krutch is The Modern Temper; the verses are from T. S. Eliot's 


The Waste Land. The peculiar obtuseness of the American liberal in the matter of 
Soviet Russia is well portrayed in Lionel Trilling’s The Middle of the Journey. 
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on a false concept of human nature and the state, do not suit that 
nature in general or as it has been modified by its habits. But, apart 
from the fact that the government of the United States has never 
been as negative as some seem to think, it is well to remember 
that “circumstances are what render every civil and political scheme 
beneficial or noxious to mankind,” and they have changed. A state 
should be, within limits, flexible and, like the father of a family, 
capable of bringing forth new things as well as old to meet the 
needs of its citizens in their pursuit of the common good. 

It would appear that the principles of collectivism of all varieties, 
Marxian or not, of individualism, as that developed out of the 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century, and of absolutism, 
in great part the product of the pagan revival of the fifteenth, do 
not provide adequate bases for civil societies which seek to effect 
a reconciliation of liberty and authority in their institutions. The 
principles of the tradition of civility which are not the exclusive 
property of either liberals or conservatives do offer such a basis, 
and they must be restated in the idiom of the twentieth century so 
that the accumulated political wisdom of the race may be applied 
to current national and international problems. They are to be 
conserved because through them progress can take place, not in a 
haphazard or arbitrary fashion, but in a way that does not do 
violence to human nature and its law. This is a task in which both 
enlightened conservatives and prudent liberals can take part. 





An investigation, based on a novel 
approach to systematic sociology, 
into the meaning and validity of 
Marxist and Existentialist doc- 
trines of alienation. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF 
DEPERSONALIZATION 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


ONE OF THE MOST SERIOUS indictments of modern society is that it 
stunts the growth of authentic and responsible personalities. The 
rapid rise in material standards of living and the resulting patterns 
of mass consumption, the expansion of educational systems, the trans- 
formation of many private enterprises and government agencies into 
huge bureaucratic entities make continuous demands on the indi- 
vidual ability for adaptation and adjustment to routinized pro- 
cedures and teamwork in production and business. Everywhere 
people are being subjected to psychological tests for their mechani- 
cal, occupational and emotional aptitudes. Employment and pro- 
motion depend in a large measure on the analysis of performance 
scores. Technological progress has entered the phase of automation 
with its ever-increasing use of electronic brains. This has lessened 
in many parts of the world the burden of those menial tasks under 
which the masses of mankind have been laboring since time im- 
memorial. More is being produced in ever-shortening work weeks. 
The average man has therefore more leisure time at his disposal 
than ever before. Yet more people feel that they are exposed to and 
suffering from the “pressures of living.” 

These pressures are brought about by the need to conform to a 
pace and a system of working and living which do not originate 
in the immediate sphere of life of individuals, but is imposed upon 
them by remote economic and social institutions which dominate 
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the world scene today. It is in this context that the problem of de- 
personalization has arisen. 

The impact of the exposure of individuals to the strains of the 
modern industrial situation has been emphasized ever since the 
Popes began to discuss the social question. Leo XIII formulated 
it in Rerum Novarum as follows: 

After the old trade guilds had been destroyed in the last century, and no 
protection was substituted in their place and when public institutions and 
legislation had cast off traditional religious teaching, it gradually came about 
that the present age handed over the workers, each alone and defenseless, 
to the inhumanity of employers and unbridled greed of competitors.’ 


In the more than sixty years which have elapsed since this pro- 
nouncement, the growth of labor organization and legislation has 
improved this situation to some degree, but simultaneously the 
chances of individuals to gain economic independence have been 
curtailed sharply. Such a state of affairs presents a threat to the 
inner development of the person, because it accentuates the danger 
that the Self may become submerged in a stereotyped We and that the 
individual may begin to expect all impulses to come to him from the 
outside. If this process of depersonalization continues over a con- 
siderable period of time, people exposed to it will become utterly 
dependent on external] stimuli while their ability for a spontaneous 
development of their innate personality is bound to wither away. 
This threat to the inner life of individuals in all its aspects is widely 
discussed in contemporary philosophy and psychology under the 
name of alienation. A very apt discussion of the problem of aliena- 
tion is given in a current study of the crisis in international relations. 
The authors circumscribe this concept as follows: 

As man progressed from a relatively static to a highly dynamic society, 
he was deprived of patterns of regularity and social stability that he knew 
and was able to use for his own purposes. His life might have been short 
and dreary, but it was calculable, predictable, and relatively unexciting. 


Modern social developments have swept away most of the subordinate col- 
lectiveness, so that man now has to move in the unfamiliar and almost 


abstract framework of a depersonalized state.’ 


1See paragraph 6, NCWC edition. 
2Robert Strausz-Hupé and Stefan T. Possony, International Relations in the Age of 


Conflict between Democracy and Dictatorship (McGraw-Hill, 1954). 
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In this paper we propose to investigate the problem of alienation 
with the help of some basic concepts about the social process.* The 
fundamental question which cannot be resolved without recourse to 
sociological theory is whether alienation results from inherent aspects 
of the social process itself or whether it is brought about only under 
specific social and cultural conditions such as are prevailing today. 
Marxism links alienation to all systems of division of labor which 
develop spontaneously within the setting of a class society. Con- 
temporary existentialism, especially one of its main proponents, 
Martin Heidegger, has a concept of the world which makes aliena- 
tion the fate of the majority of mankind. 

It cannot be said that these concepts have significance only within 
the narrow confines of intellectual circles. The feeling of alienation, 
of the loss of opportunities for positive identification with existing 
life situations pervades large segments of mankind even if they can- 
not express their attitude in terms of academic discourse. Hence, 
the investigation of the problems raised by the alienation doctrine 
has practical import. Policies of industrial relations, educational 
methods and other efforts dealing with the attitude of large groups 


of people must be based on a proper understanding of the issues in- 
volved in the contemporary doctrine of alienation. If they fail to 
place themselves on this level they will remain ineffective and in- 
capable of overcoming a growing social apathy, indifferentism and 
widespread sense of futility. 


THe Marxist Concept oF ALIENATION 


The question has often been raised as to what the ultimate motives 
were which caused Karl Marx to commit himself to virtual lifelong 
exile and isolation. The customary explanation of his revolutionary 
drive is that it is based on some sort of secular Messianism, an uncon- 
scious carry-over of his rabbinical ancestry. However, passages in his 
early writings and later elaborations in his mature works point to a 
deeper personal root of his thinking. He was passionately interested 
in achieving that state of society in which the greatest degree of self- 
realization could be experienced by the greatest number of people. 


8These concepts developed by the present writer have been outlined briefly by N. S. 
Timasheff, Sociological Theory, Its Nature and Growth (Doubleday and Co., 1955), 


pp. 264-265. 
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But his embrace of Hegelian dialectics in their materialistic version 
of Feuerbach led him to seek for the attainment of his goal in the 
sphere of economics. His doctrines are centered around the assump- 
tion that self-realization is unattainable under any type of economic 
arrangement other than that of a communistic society. 

To Hegel, every act of cognition is the outgoing of individual con- 
sciousness to an object to which it is being attached (Entaeusserung). 
To this extent it is considered a negation. But through the dialectical 
process of “negating the negation” the object of cognition is taken 
back into the consciousness of the individual. Thus the object does 
not remain on the outside, but enters the life of the intellect and be- 
comes subject to the dialectics of the spirit. According to Marx, how- 
ever, acts of cognition consist merely of the apperception of external 
objects. Hence, consciousness is determined by them. Furthermore, 
the material world, especially its basis, the system of production, is 
subject to developments which occur according to a dialectical pat- 
tern. Whenever a new phase of the development of this external 
material world occurs, a change in consciousness is bound to take 
place. The individual, in his thinking and in the understanding of 
his own interests is, according to Marx, determined by these extrinsic 
forces. This is particularly so in all economic arrangements which 
stress a spontaneous growth of economic institutions and the ever 
greater differentiation and specialization of labor and of social 
classes which this growth is bringing about. Marx believes that under 
these conditions, 

The human person’s own activity (becomes) an alien power confronting 
him, subjecting him instead of being controlled by him. Division of labor 
assigns to everybody a circumscribed exclusive sphere of activity which is 
imposed upon him and from which he cannot escape; he is a hunter, a fisher- 
man or a critical critic and he must remain in this capacity if he does not 
want to risk the means of his livelihood.‘ 


Since participation in economic activities, according to Marx, puts 
people into social classes and shapes the thought processes of the 
individual and since these economic activities under the conditions 
of a spontaneous division of labor are not determined by him, but by 
an anonymous impersonal development of economic institutions, the 


4From Karl Marx, “Deutsche Ideologie” in Die Fruehschriften, edited by Siegfried 
Landshut (Stuttgart: Alfred Kroner Publishing House, 1953). The passage quoted 
above has been translated into English by the present writer. 
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very fact of involvement in economic activities already leads to a 
condition of alienation (Entfremdung). The process of production 
loses its character as a means and grows into a force with a dynamics 
of its own which asserts its dominance over people and puts them in 
a state of subjection. To quote Marx again: 

This stratification of social activities, this consolidation of our own product 
into something which gains power over us and escapes our control, frustrates 
our expectations and nullifies our calculation, is one of the main character- 
istics of past historical development.* 


Marx insists that this material world injects itself into all person-to- 
person relations as well as into all social and cultural institutions, 
even those not directly connected with production. He does not 
limit his analysis of the alienating effect of economic activities to 
capitalism, but extends it to all phases of economic development 
preceding it. 

Here, the role of communism in the thinking of Marx becomes 
clear. From the transition of privately controlled means of produc- 
tion to a system of social ownership he expects the disappearance of 
the alienation effect of economic activity and the opening up of op- 
portunities for individual self-realization. 

The reality of the Soviet system with its utter lack of personal free- 
dom and the subjugation of the individual to the exigencies of a rigid 
economic plan is a historical refutation of the utopian hopes that 
Marx entertained about communism. It is easy to visualize that Marx 
would not have approved of the way in which communism has been 
introduced and organized in Russia. Although passages in Marx’s 
writings can be found which would bolster the doctrine of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, it is doubtful whether Marx himself would 
have survived for long under Stalin. However, a critique of the 
Marxist doctrine of alienation which has influenced directly and in- 
directly so many non-communists should not rest on factual and his- 
torical evidence alone. It is necessary to outline some of the basic 
errors of this thesis in the light of an understanding of the social 


process. 


After the first passage of “Deutsche Ideologie” quoted above, Marx 
speaks of the communistic system as one which enables peoples to 


5Jbid. Compare also the later statement in Capital, Book I, Chapter I, p. 91, of the 
Modern Library edition. 
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do “This today, tomorrow that, to hunt in the morning, to fish in the 
afternoon, to engage in the raising of cattle in the evening (!) and to 
criticize food without becoming a hunter, a fisherman, a shepherd, or 
a critic.” Thus, the communistic phase of social development is por- 
trayed as making possible individual self-realization in the form of 
radical individualism. The social process itself with its demand for 
cooperation and coordination which always eliminates to some ex- 
tent the possibility of doing what we happen to prefer at a particular 
moment is misunderstood by Marx as something which occurs com- 
pletely outside the individual. That is why he can conceive of it only 
as external to him and compelling him into alienation. This view of 
the social process and of the human person is typical of most of the 
thinking of the nineteenth century, leading either to extreme indi- 
vidualism or to collectivism. Marx’s concept of alienation is also 
related to the narrow view of want-satisfaction, which prevailed in 
the economics of the nineteenth century and which led the socialists 
and liberals alike to the false conclusion that the only real problems 
confronting individuals and society at large are of a material nature 
and that once they have been solved individual and social life would 
thereafter proceed without inner tensions, anxieties and psychological 
problems. 

Economic activities are social in nature because even the satisfac- 
tion of simple individual wants is impossible without cooperation 
with others. In the problem of providing for his materia] needs, the 
individual is placed in a position of dependency. Only a trans- 
personal system of production which combines the limited scope of 
all individual participants into a larger framework of coordinated 
effort can produce what is needed for the survival of each individual 
and the family to which he belongs. A person living in complete 
isolation might subsist for some time but his development is bound to 
be limited and would leave him {ar short of the self-realization of 
his own potential. Involvement in economic activities is one way of 
self-realization through participation in meaningful social activities. 
It does not only satisfy material needs; it fulfills desires for fellow- 
ship, social acceptance and recognition. A life detached from such 
systems of shared activities would not really be in keeping with the 
basic structure of the human personality. People are not self-sufficient 
materially or emotionally; they find themselves only to the extent 
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that they are oriented toward others who supply them with the experi- 
ence of social integration. In this way the basic human desires to 
be given support, acceptance and approval by others and to realize 
some achievement can be satisfied. Like all other activities, economic 
cooperation has therefore a twofold function. The first one is to carry 
out the immediate objectives of the task at hand. The second one is 
to create in the process of realizing these goals the psychological con- 
ditions for effective personal development through participation in 
the larger sphere of social groups. 

The shortcoming of the Marxist concept of alienation is shown 
further by his naive assumption that planned organization of the 
process of production for the assumed benefit of all would enable 
people to make freer choices of occupations and would therefore 
enable them to identify themselves completely with their work. It is 
of course true that there are many types of organization of the eco- 
nomic process which are of an alienating nature. The most obvious 
example is slavery. In the early phases of industrialization with their 
ruthless exploitation of women and children, their long work days 
and their utter disregard of safety and sanitary requirements, employ- 
ment also was most oppressive although it did not have the juridical 
aspects of slavery. Compared to earlier more personal work arrange- 
ments in the handicraft system and on feudal estates they were a 
step backward into a more impersonal type of economic activities. 
But one of the greatest errors of Marx was his failure to understand 
that his interpretation of the alienating character of work was based 
only on his impressions of a critical transitional period. Today, most 
of the grievances which were justly leveled a century ago against 
private industry have been removed. Yet the fact remains that large- 
scale industry which is the main condition for the improvement of 
the material standards of the rapidly rising world population re- 
quires careful planning and standardized procedures and perform- 
ances in production and distribution. This basic condition prevails 
in economic systems characterized by centrally controlled state plan- 
ning as well as under decentralized planning by large-scale private 
enterprise. Experience in the first part of this century has shown that 
the latter type of economic organization is far more conducive to the 
preservation of basic personal and political freedom than state social- 
ism. However, this does not remove the fact that for the average indi- 
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vidual in our mass society the demands for adjustment to extrinsic 
standards remain heavy and will not be alleviated even by the most 
advanced techniques of guidance, personnel management and indus- 
trial relations. 

The Marxist theory of the removal of alienation through central 
planning is a fallacy. Is depersonalization then the inescapable fate 
of mankind? The answer must be found in a further analysis of the 
relations between personality structure and the social process. In this 
connection a closer examination of Heidegger’s ontology may 
lead to some insights into the problems of depersonalization and 
alienation. 


HEImDEGGER’s EXISTENTIALISM AND His ConNcEPT OF 
EXISTENCE IN SOCIETY 


Heidegger’s main work, Sein und Zeit, appeared more than a 
quarter-century ago when he was still a comparatively young man. 
The last paragraph of the volume contains a whole catalogue of ques- 
tions concerning the possibility of understanding being as such and 
relating it to the phenomenon of temporality and of time.’ In his 


Metaphysics which was first given as a semester course at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg in 1935, but which was published only in 1953, 
Heidegger outlines some of his answers." He makes it clear, however, 


®Sein und Zeit, First half, 4th Edition, 1935. This key work of existentialism has not 
been translated into English. The volume Existence and Being, by M. Heidegger 
(London: Vision, 1949), with an introduction by Werner Brock, gives highly condensed 
“accounts” of the main writings of the author. It can in no way be considered adequate 
for thorough analysis of the problems raised by Heidegger. Some of his shorter works 
have been translated into French, notably the essays on Vom Wesen des Grundes and 
Vom Wesen der Wahrheit. See furthermore Michael Wyschograd, Kierkegaard and 
Heidegger, The Ontology of Existence (London: Routledge, 1954). 

'Einfuehrung in Die Metaphysik (Tuebingen, 1953). Of great significance ulso is an 
essay written after the introduction into metaphysics was first given under the title 
“Der Spruch Des Anaximander,” in Holzwege, published by Vittorio Klostermann, 1950. 
Here, Being is conceived as being epochal in nature, projecting itself into world history. 
Te this process correspond flashes of ecstatic existence in which individuals are elevated 
to the level of authenticity, rising above the escapes and limitations of everyday involve- 
ments. Being is seen as projecting itself into temporality, thereby constituting a “world” 
and world history. This development of Heidegger’s thought cannot be considered a 
return to Hegelianism. There is no indication in Heidegger that the epochal nature of 
being has a dialectical structure. Rather it seems that he conceives of these projections 
as discontinuous and unprogressive. The concept of creation is repeatedly rejected by 
Heidegger. Hence he does not allow for the concept of uncreated being. Although the 
implications of his philosophy seem to point clearly to such a solution, he consistently 
shies away from it. 
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that he stands by the text of his aforementioned main work which 
contains most of his propositions about the involvement of man in 
society. We will, therefore, have to examine his basic proposition in 
Sein und Zeit. 


The meaning of existence in Heidegger’s analysis. For Heidegger 
the problem of existence is focused in the here and now of the living 
self (Dasein). Criticizing “traditional” ontology for being concerned 
with “things” he intends to engage in a deeper analysis of the most 
fundamental aspect of the existence underlying the self-conscious 
human being. This leads him to the fact that this existence is a form 
of “being in the world” whereby the world is a web of relations to 
others and a continuous process of busying oneself with handling the 
everyday tasks of living. This is synonymous with “society” but 
Heidegger does not say so.* The world of which Heidegger speaks 
and whose nature he desires to explore is not the universe or cosmos, 
but specifically the whole fabric of living together. Hence the prob- 
lem of Time in its specific aspect of temporality comes into view 
early in his analysis. 

Coexistence according to Heidegger is a part of existence itself. 
Inasmuch as he analyzes existence in terms of the being in the world 
of the human person, this togetherness assumes an existential and 
thereby an ontological aspect. In his study of being in the world, 
limiting it to inner-worldly references, Heidegger discerns two aspects 
of (human) existence. First, this existence finds itself as it were 
“thrown” into the world.’ Secondly, this existence has its propriate 
potentialities.” These two aspects of existence always refer to the 
self’s propriate being in the world. But there is a third dimension 
to existence. Not only is the self in the world, it is also “lost” in it.” 

These dimensions of being in the world lead according to 


8As we will see presently, Heidegger analyzes some aspects of the involvement of 
individuals in society. Yet he does not make clear his own stand on Sociology although 
in §10 he differentiates his approach from Anthropology, Psychology and Biology. 

®This is the Geworfenheit of existence (Dasein). 

10This translation of Heidegger’s concept of Entwurf seems to come closest to the 
meaning of the German original. More literally, the word could also be translated as 
“design” or “draft.” But inasmuch as Heidegger also refers to it as the possibility of 
being in a particular way, “potential” seems to be the intended meaning of Entwurf. 
This point will become important in our further analysis. 

This is the Verfallen of existence (§ 38). More literally this means that the existing 
self plunges into the world and becomes submerged in it and commits itself to it. 
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Heidegger to a fundamental ambiguity of existence. On one side there 
is the individual’s propriate condition of “thrown-ness” and his 
specific potentials, on the other hand there is the involvement of the 
same individual in the world with all its everyday and average 
activities and demands. 

The individual, thrown back on his own existence and viewed 
without his involvement in society, experiences a fundamental, un- 
specified state of anxiety which is distinct from fear. This anxiety 
(Angst) is related according to Heidegger to the most fundamental 
aspect of existence, its temporality. Existence is oriented toward its 
end.” Here we encounter one of the basic points of Heidegger’s 
philosophy. For him an existence which is lived in full awareness 
of the end (Sein zum Ende) is an authentic existence. It creates the 
proper disposition for determined action. Only if the end of exist- 
ence is raised to the level of consciousness is it possible to realize 
one’s own potential fully. Hence, according to Heidegger conscience 
is the call to authentic self-realization. But here the third dimension 
of existence intervenes: its continuous losing itself in the world, that 
is to say, in society. This involvement which is the average condition 
of existence leads away from an awareness of the end, transforms it 
from an individual determination into a general and impersonal 
one and brings about an unauthentic way of life in which the self is 
submerged in the “we.” But this submersion of the individual into 
the “we” creates a feeling of guilt because everybody is somehow 
aware of his propriate potentialities which according to Heidegger 
cannot be fulfilled in the workaday life in which people are busy with 
the immediate concerns of their world. In this view the process of 
co-existence is by its very nature a leveling down of individual 
destinies to a socially feasible and acceptable average. On this plane 
Death is a generally observable and constantly occurring datum of 
society; but for the individual involved in the collective and cooper- 
ative business of living his own death, which is his own most certain 
potentiality, is veiled and dismissed from consciousness. Thus the 
Verfallenheit™ of existence is a way of living in which one’s own 


12*End” in the sense of Heidegger has primarily an aspect of time in the sense of 
temporality or the limit of existence in time. Hence time is viewed as the “Horizon 
of existence.” 

18See note 12. 
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death is no longer integrated into the structure of the personality and 
its choices and decisions. Only if an individual can raise himself 
above this level, and can live without the illusions and evasions of 
the “we” which permeates coexistence is he rea!!y free. Hence, the 
awareness of the end is the ground on which freedom is based. Free- 
dom stands revealed in this analysis as the acceptance of death with 
the resulting sense of detachment and ability to see things in the 
unfolding of their real structure and not distorted by the everyday 
talk of the “we.” 

The preceding discussion has already indicated Heidegger’s view 
of society. In stressing the point that being in the world, understood 
as co-existence, belongs to the very structure of existence itself, he 
avoids all errors of social voluntarism. But although society is 
necessary, it is considered a process of continuous alienation through 
which people are deprived of the realization of their own unique 
potentialities and in which they lose themselves, thereby forfeiting 
their freedom. It is true, of course, that Heidegger believes that it 
is possible to achieve an authentic existence. However, in the con- 
text of his philosophy this can be done only if people can extricate 
themselves from their involvement in the “we.” 

An all-important question arises at this point: Is it true that the 
social process is fundamentally of a nature to bring about a complete 
socialization of the self from which it can escape only through 
heroic efforts or is it possible to conceive of the social process as 
something which far from smothering authentic existence is on the 
contrary one of the prerequisites for its full unfolding? 

In the next section we will show that Heidegger espouses the first 
view. Thereafter, we will demonstrate that a proper understanding 
of the social process will justify the second. 

Heidegger’s characterization of everyday life. Heidegger elabo- 
rates three aspects of “being in the world” which act potently toward 
alienation, that is to say the losing of the self in the “we.” They are 
Talk, Curiosity and Ambiguity.” 


14Freedom of the authentic person is openness toward one’s own death. This seems 
to be the best rendition of Heidegger’s Freiheit zum Tode, § 53. 

1SThe translation of Heidegger’s terminology is particularly difficult here because he 
uses certain German terms not in their usual meaning but in a manner peculiar only 
to him. Thus, the first aspect is called by him Gerede, which literally means “gossip.” 
Heidegger, however, makes it clear that he uses the German term with no derogatory 
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The main point that is being made by Heidegger about talk is 
that it does not refer to the ultimate meaning of the things implied 
in the roots of words but only to conventional meanings which are 
constantly being reiterated in everyday conversation. This average 
comprehension of words is at best approximate. In the opinion of 
Heidegger, talk does not establish a real relationship between the 
speaker and the things referred to in the words uttered; it is pre- 
dominantly imitative talking. In more usual terminology, it is 
Heidegger’s contention that communication between people is over- 
whelmingly characterized by clichés and stereotypes of expression. 
It is easy to see how such a condition can contribute strongly to a 
losing of the self in the “we.” If people do not express their own 
emotions and thoughts in their own words but constantly use, as it 
were, prefabricated verbal patterns, they stand in grave danger of 
experiencing pseudo feelings and are capable only of impersonal 
but socially expected and accepted types of behavior. 

In evaluating this analysis of talk, it is necessary to keep in mind 
two aspects of the problem: first, the role of talk in various forms 
of society—such as preliterate, literate-aristocratic and literate- 
democratic—and the general function of speech in the social proc- 
ess. In failing to make such a differential analysis of the social 
phenomenon of language, Heidegger builds up false generalizations 
which contribute to his overly pessimistic view of the alienating 
character of society. 

Heidegger’s discussion of talk, however, fits admirably the con- 
temporary literate-democratic type of society, as it is characterized 
by ever-spreading mass education and the resulting rapid increase 
of “literacy” on all levels of the social scale. But in the long view of 
the history of language and of literature these developments are 
very recent and in the twentieth century we are still struggling with 
the impact of this revolutionary change in literacy. It is well to 
remember that the greatest part of world literature, including that 


intent and merely has in mind the way in which people communicate with one another 
about the business of living. For this reason the word “talk” seemed to be the most 
proximate translation. “Curiosity,” however, is meant to express exclusively the con- 
tinuous longing for news and new sense experience. Specifically, Heidegger does not 
include in his meaning of curiosity such things as scientific curiosity or curiosity to find 
out what things really are. The word “ambiguity” is a direct translation of Heidegger's 
corresponding German term. 
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which was written even in the Western world before the second half 
of the nineteenth century, was created when only a small elite was 
able to read and write. Now it is true that Heidegger is dealing 
only with talk and not with the written word. But there is a close 
connection between the two. Talking in clichés and stereotypes is 
enhanced tremendously by a “literature” addressed to the masses. 
In our literate-democratic society this literature is about the only 
one which is commercially feasible and it is represented by such 
literary types as tabloids, digests, comics and—let us be frank about 
it—many college textbooks. Heidegger’s work was written before 
the other means of mass communication, radio and television, had 
come completely into their own and before the movies had started 
to talk. There is no doubt that the constant exposure of people to 
these media together with the continuous bombardment with slogans 
about democracy, socialism, free enterprise, individualism and/or 
collectivism has led to a frightening leveling down and simplifica- 
tion of language. By bringing talk to remote sections, it lessens the 
highly individual and colorful localism of language characteristic 
of earlier periods and promotes a standardized language in which 
many words which once gave it depth and variety are falling into 
disuse. 

In this atmosphere, anonymous public opinion, “scientifically” 
ascertained by sampling methods and inevitably rigged by the ques- 
tions asked, becomes overwhelmingly more important than the 
opinion of individuals. Here the self is in continuous danger of 
losing itself completely in the “we” and undergoing an identifica- 
tion with average personalities and social roles as they are being 
conveyed continuously in advertising images and the short short 
stories of popular magazines. This alienation can take roots in the 
innermost recesses of the personality and can frustrate even religious 
experience.” 

After conceding that talk is a means of self-evasion, especially in 
contemporary society, it is necessary to stress once more that this 
is not inherent in the nature of language, even of everyday speaking, 
in other social situations. For instance, in a peasant culture in which 
the processes of production are immediately apparent and are closely 


16A good study of this condition is contained in the essay by Henri Dumery, “Alibis 
du croyant” in Esprit, June, 1952. 
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integrated into the structure of the family which in turn is part of a 
comparatively small group sharing distinct folkways, the things 
talked about have a high degree of realism; they refer to real life 
situations not yet blurred by a layer of standardized talk. Until 
recently,’ such societies were thoroughly grounded on religious be- 
liefs. It cannot be said that societies in which religion is still a vital 
factor create an atmosphere in which Death is treated exclusively 
as a frequently occurring fact without being presented as the most 
important moment in the life of individuals. 

The points made above must suffice for the moment to demon- 
strate that Heidegger’s concept of society is too narrow. The highly 
standardized and largely nonreligious society of our time is not the 
society of mankind as such. This does not mean that there have been 
in the past or there will be in the future societies which will overcome 
completely the trend toward alienation. We merely want to state 
that modern society presents an extreme case which cannot be made 
the basis either of a general philosophy or sociology. Before de- 
veloping this argument further in terms of a social process analysis, 
we will deal briefly with the two other aspects of everyday living 


mentioned by Heidegger—curiosity and ambiguity. 

What he has to say about curiosity seems to fit modern society even 
better than the preceding analysis of talk. The attitude of curiosity, 
according to Heidegger, makes the mere looking at things a purpose 
in itself divorced from any intent to find out about their real struc- 
ture. This brings about a constant condition of diffusion in contrast 


to what Heidegger describes as “admiring contemplation of being.” 


This curiosity creates a state of diffusion.” In this everyday state 
of consciousness, the self evades the realization of the present situa- 
tion by continuously striving to be absorbed by new facts and de- 
velopments and by talk about them. The moment the “news” becomes 
real, that is to say, a present fact, it loses its value and is superseded 
by more recent news. This state of diffusion, according to Heideg- 
ger, is an important aspect of the losing of the self in the “we” 


17Post-World War II experiences and surveys have destroyed the assumption hitherto 
held by many that the European peasantry because it was a peasantry was more pro- 
foundly Christian than urban populations. There are also indications of a decline in 
religious standards in, rural sections of Asia. 

188 36, 

19Zerstreuung. 
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because curiosity as understood here, while ostensibly oriented 
toward the future, conceals the reality of the future of the self which 
is its end by treating time merely as an interminable course of 
“events.” 

Again the question must be raised whether this analysis of 
curiosity applies to coexistence as such or whether it is not an 
undue generalization based on observations of a disintegrating 
culture. Generically, curiosity is an authentic human attitude. 
People have an innate desire to explore the unknown and to learn 
more about other people and conditions of nature and of living. 
This attitude is quite distinct from that aspect of curiosity dealt 
with exclusively by Heidegger which is concerned only with news. 
A society with a clearly established system of values is not so much 
oriented toward news but toward the continuing realization of its 
basic beliefs. Under such conditions the present is evaluated not 
in terms of its news value but as it relates to the root values of 
society. In many, especially “primitive” societies, the past seems 
tc be more important than the future. Compliance with rigid rules 
of conduct assumed to have the sanction of ancestors or more 
generally of tradition is deemed more important than innovation. 
The past becomes the yardstick for the present and the organiza- 
tion of society is geared to equate the future to it. It does not matter 
in our present context that such attitudes of extreme traditionalism 
are in themselves the cause of many social problems, such as lack 
of adaptability to changing external conditions, inability to utilize 
new experiences and hostility to progress. We merely mean to 
show that overemphasis on news is not characteristic of the “world” 
as such but primarily of a society in which the explicit system of 
values has been so weakened that it can no longer be used as a 
frame of reference for the understanding and interpretation of 
daily developments and experiences. Because the occurrences of 
everyday life do not seem to imply meanings pointing to larger 
aspects of existence, they derive their main value from the fact of 
being novel and cease to have significance the moment they are 
superseded by still more recent developments. 

According to Heidegger, the ambiguity of existence is closely 
related to the nonauthentic way in which people live through their 
involvement with the “we.” More specifically the ambiguity is 
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apparent in the difficulty of deciding whether things that are being 
talked about are really understood” or are merely the subject of 
talk. Furthermore, it becomes apparent whenever something which 
was merely being talked about as to be done in the future is in the 
process of realization. This action will soon be accompanied by talk . 
in form of deprecation and criticism which create the false im- 
pression that real decisions are being made on the level of talk | 
rather than by action. 

We will see later that there is indeed a fundamental structure 
of society which can be called ambiguous. But this ambiguity is 
not due to the tendency of everyday life to lose itself in the concerns 
of daily business; it is related to the fact that in every socially 
relevant action two things are intended: the achievement of explicit 
objectives and at the same time the maintenance or change of the 
social position of the persons engaged in such an activity. However, 
this will become clear only after an analysis of the structure of 
coexistence along lines quite different from those proposed by 
Heidegger. This study will also clarify the criticism voiced above 
that Heidegger fails to come to grips with the most fundamental 
aspects of society and confines himself to analyzing some of its 
manifestations, using them for undue generalizations. 


PROBLEMS OF A SOCIOLOGY oF COEXISTENCE 


All who are interested in sound philosophy welcome the contempo- 
rary revival of interest in problems of existence. Heidegger stresses 
correctly that coexistence is the mode of being in the world of the 
individual. In the preceding section we have analyzed and criticized 
his propositions concerning the structure of coexistence. It would 
be a grave mistake, however, to dismiss the problems indicated by 
Heidegger as inconsequential. Rather it is necessary to restate them 
in their proper context. If the current revival of ontological inquiries 
of modern philosophers is to take a positive turn, it is necessary 
to extend the framework of the inquiry, as it were, in two directions: 
upward to the realm of the first cause and down to earth to further 
explorations of the processes of coexistence. We will be concerned 
only with the latter aspect. 


20§ 37. 
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Coexistence is a process between individuals which occurs in 
time. Temporality, therefore, has a dual aspect. First, it refers to 
the time span of the individual. Secondly, it refers to the con- 
tinuous arrangements to build institutions and groups which have 
a larger framework of temporality than that of their members. 
The first aspect of temporality, the propriate limitations of the exist- 
ence of individuals points to one of the basic aspects of coexistence. 
Through coexistence, individuals are capable of building up a 
transpersonal system of temporality which alone makes it possible 
for individuals to make the fullest use of the time which is par- 
ticularly their own in this world. The requirements of coexistence 
in time create social groups into which individuals are integrated 
and through which they are placed in a position to link their efforts 
with others. Social participation always implies a sharing of a 
larger system of temporality. It connects the individual with a chain 
of significant past events which have relevance for the future; by 
the same token it assigns him a share in the forward projection of 
the existence of the group which is continuously moving forward 
to realize its goals. Through this involvement in a transpersonal 
framework of temporality, the individual experiences a widening 
of his propriate horizon of time by incorporating into his own ex- 
istence skills, customs, meanings, and values developed over long 
periods. By sharing this backward extension of the time framework 
of the group the significant elements of the past are made available 
to him; his participation in the activities designed to achieve future 
group objectives tends to give his work a significance transcending 
the span of his propriate temporality. 

Coexistence is an interaction process not only in time but also 
in space. Here again it brings about a widening of the range of 
individual horizons by setting up transpersonal systems of space 
domination and coordination in which individuals participate, to 
which they contribute and from which they benefit. Juridical, edu- 
cational, military and other such systems have specific space refer- 
ences. They are operative here and inoperative at another place. 
Individuals are always involved in specific transpersonal frame- 
works of social space. The way in which they participate in them 
and are integrated into them forms the basis of their location in 


society. 
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Without participation in these extended frameworks of social 
space and social time, the unfolding of the Entwurf” of the self will 
be stunted if it does not altogether become impossible. Inasmuch 
as coexistence is an essential part of existence, inability to partici- 
pate in the extended frameworks of social time and space as a 
result of physical or social isolation, will prevent the individual 
from fulfilling his propriate potentials. 

The “world” is the locale in which the continuous projection of 
transpersonal frameworks of time and space references occurs. 
Because these frameworks are always in a precarious condition 
owing to the fact that they are transpersonal, always requiring the 
replacement of individuals and the inclusion and adjustment of 
new participants, they need continuous alertness and activity. 
Although they are indispensable for the process of coexistence 
itself, they are not automatic and they are not self-perpetuating 
without ever-renewed care, vigilance, inventiveness and adjustment. 
These frameworks, just because they extend beyond the time-space 
horizon of any individual which they include at any given time are 
constantly endangered by the temporality of every participant. All 
this creates the atmosphere of the “world,” its concern with daily 
activities and their concomitant confusions, and its engagement in the 
pursuit of seemingly limited objectives in time. 

But Heidegger in this instance fails to delve below the surface 
of social phenomena. The only way in which society can operate 
is in the here and now of given segments of time and space and it is 
only there that individuals can actuate the process of coexistence. 
Yet the operation of society at any given time is not the essence of 
society itself, The institutions of society, such as political organiza- 
tion, everyday language, folklore and mores even taken collectively 
do not represent society at its existential level. Before these institu- 
tions and specialized processes gain shape, there must be something 
else and that is the general process of coexistence itself. This process 
is a continuous projection of the time-space horizons of individuals 
into larger transpersonal systems. It is this process as it underlies 
and operates through all social groups, primary and secondary, of 
the community as well as the association type, which constitutes 


21See annotation 11. 
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the reality of society. Society, then, is more than a formal “web of 
social relations”; it is more than a system of “interaction” or the 
“awareness of reciprocity” as such. It is rather the continuous trans- 
formation of astronomical time into a system of meaningful past and 
future reference points of individual existence; it is the continuous 
transformation of geographical habitat into social space. Here the 
two-dimensional aspect of the social process becomes apparent. 
Every projection is in time as well as in space creating continuously 
moving frameworks of social time and social space.” All social 
groups, beginning with the family, are part of this projection 
process. They all widen the range of individual experience and 
action. In so doing they establish the specific framework within 
which the self can unfold as something which is at the same time 
part of the “we” and apart from it. 

A further analysis of this twofold aspect of the unfolding of the 
self will show the errors in Heidegger’s doctrine of the alienating 
character of the involvement of the self in the “world.” 

We have shown above that the real core of society is a continuous 
projection process. With few exceptions which are apparent rather 
than real,” social activities are being conducted under the assump- 
tion that they will go on indefinitely. This, of course, does not mean 
that concrete social groupings do not disintegrate and disappear all 
the time. The last member of a family dies; a political group which 
at one time was active becomes a letterhead organization and finally 
even the stationery becomes mere waste paper. But in the actual 
operation of groups activities are always oriented toward a seem- 
ingly unlimited future. Corporations in manufacturing, trade and 
commerce are conceived as being continuous. Hence the write-off 
of equipment with a view to buiiding up funds for its replacement 
or the accumulation of reserves to finance future expansion or make 


22This concept of society as a space-time projection process outlines the scope of 
General Sociology as the study of the typical structures of extended time and space 
frameworks; the exigencies of their continuous operation and their impact on the internal 
and external shape and relations of specific social groups. Such an analysis also includes 
the typical systems of individual integration into the social process and a typology of 
social disturbances. 

23]t is true that often organizations are set up for very specific purposes to be achieved 
within a definite period. For instance, campaign organizations would come under this 
heading. But in reality such limited organizations are part of a larger group, a political 
party and its affiliates which operate for an indefinite time. 
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operations possible during a depression. Political movements also 
act within an indefinite time framework. Most important, the state 
assumes its own continuous existence. The confusion within the com- 
munist ranks generated by the false doctrine of the “withering away 
of the state” merely confirms this fact. 

The preceding analysis throws some light on the real meaning 
of Heidegger’s observation that the social world conceals the end, 
understood as the specific end of individuals. It does do precisely 
that because the social process is transpersonal, is not bound by 
the limitations in time and space of individuals and does on the 
contrary extend them beyond the scope of existence of the individual 
person. This is the basic existential aspect of society. It is the 
essence of coexistence. Now if this be so, then it is hard to see 
how involvement in the process of coexistence itself can be an act 
of alienation. The “world” as the sum total of all extended time 
and space frameworks is the locale of coexistence. Whether or not 
individuals lose themselves in this world completely or are capable 
of maintaining the awareness of their own personal end, is not 
determined by the social process as such but by the strength or 
absence of beliefs in something outside society. Such a belief can 
be integrated into the social process itself. But it is necessary to 
realize that in many types of culture this is not the case. Wherever 
ancestor worship is predominant, the family through its very efforts 
at continuity seems to establish itself as ultimate reality. It is then 
not at all accidental that in such cultures the individual counts for 
very little, the family for everything—and the significance and struc- 
ture of the state is incompletely realized. Individual ends outside 
society are also obscured in all secularized systems of culture. Here 
society becomes concerned exclusively with more or less efficient 
operations on the political, economic, technical, scientific and mili- 
tary level, which are treated as ends in themselves. Often basic 
social bonds, especially the family, are weakened and the individual 
becomes involved in separate areas of specialized activities which 
are no longer connected in a meaningful manner. But all these types 
of cultures and the social processes resulting from them have one 
formal characteristic in common: they have a circular shape, evolv- 
ing, as it were, continuously around themselves; they establish sys- 
tems of references which always lead back to the point of departure, 
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they do not point in a forward direction. Thus whatever is being 
done in the field of the state, of the economy or in other areas is 
always done exclusively and often separately for political, economic 
or similar reasons and end, and never within the context of ultimate 
meanings. 

Now, if the self is unfolding in such a self-contained and limited 
world, it is indeed in constant danger of losing itself in the “we” 
for the simple reason that such a world is its own horizon and 
establishes itself as its own end and that of all those living in it. 
Inasmuch as these ends are continuously pushed forward through the 
social process, the specific end of the individual self becomes sub- 
merged in society and is limited by it.” 

But this losing of the self in the world is not inevitable. It can be 
avoided whenever a culture is based on a full grasp and recognition 
of the dynamism of the human person. This dynamism is generated 
by the end of the person as it results from its transcendental destina- 
tion. It is only in this perspective that the proper end of the self 
becomes meaningful and distinct. And only on this level is it pos- 
sible to achieve an authentic existence consciously directed toward 
the real ultimate end of every person. A culture which is integrated 


on the basis of Christian personalism can develop a world which 
will not require alienation of the self as a price of social participa- 
tion. But even such a society is apt to be full of tensions and pitfalls. 
We will outline briefly the real problem of ambiguity in society 
before we will turn to a concluding discussion of act and potency 
in the social process. 


THE ProBLeM oF AMBIGUITY OF SOCIAL SITUATIONS 


We have seen above that Heidegger considers “ambiguity” as one 
aspect of the everyday world in which the self is bound to lose 
itself. In the preceding section we have shown that such an aliena- 
tion is not based on an essential structure of the social process but 
on specific types of culture. Here we shall try to show that in all 


24For Heidegger the end of the self, its propriate temporality, is outside the “world.” 
But what is it and where is it? Heidegger’s concept of the end as the horizon of 
existence in time is understood in a purely formalistic and negative way; it is the 
border line between existence and nonexistence. Authentic existence is limited to 
the area this side of the horizon; it does not extend beyond. 
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forms that the “world” can assume, aspects of real ambiguity of all 
the social situations can develop. In the analysis of society as a 
projection process we have demonstrated already that in every social 
action there are two aspects: the activities designed to achieve 
specific objectives of a group within a more or less limited span of 
time and simultaneously but separately the forward projection of the 
group itself in space and in time. Both aspects are indispensable. 
If the second were to be neglected, the social process would disin- 
tegrate in a short time. But while both aspects—the advance toward 
specific goals in time and the concern for the continuity of the group 
—are necessary, there is a constant danger that they may lose their 
proper relation and proportion. Such a loss of balance in the social 
process is indicated whenever the emphasis of social action is being 
shifted from the pursuit of the specific objectives of the group to 
techniques of institutional self-preservation, to the perpetuation in 
power of individuals or more or less closed leadership groups and 
a predominant preoccupation with prestige, competition for influence 
and acquisition of wealth as an end in itself. Once these elements 
enter the social process, social situations become profoundly am- 
biguous. Rarely will the struggle for power be acknowledged in the 
verbal relations and structures of society. Hence wherever these 
conflicts of interest, power and prestige prevail, wide discrepancies 
arise between the verbal and the real situation. A discussion of 
issues is no longer a means of resolving them rationally; it becomes 
merely a technique of bolstering positions of personal or institutional 
control. This ambiguity in social relations is bound to create strong 
feelings of insecurity, hostility and aggression and can threaten the 
very continuity of social groups. 

The history of mankind can be viewed as a series of succeeding 
ambiguous social situations. Yet it would be wrong to say, as 
Heidegger does, that ambiguity is coextensive with the “world” as 
such. The trend toward ambiguous social situations can be checked 
and the fact that so far such attempts have been largely failures 
does not necessarily prove that they can never succeed. In this con- 
text democracy, properly understood, is at least potentially a device 
to forestall the deterioration of political society into a tangle of 
ambiguous conflicts. This is the ultimate objective of free speech, 
free press and free assembly, of the guaranty of certain rights of 
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the individual and of the restraints on the rule of majorities. If we 
take a long view of history, democracy in this sense appears very 
young. It would be premature to write finis on this experiment 
merely under the impact of the discouraging experiences of the 
last few decades. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL POTENTIALS OF THE SELF 


The person is oriented toward his own ultimate end. Existence, 
then, is a progression toward this end and at the same time an un- 
folding of the self. This self is unique but it comes into existence 
at a particular space and time. As St. Thomas has shown in De ente 
et essentia,” existence of the self is here and now a partial participa- 
tion in being. For this reason it is continuously living under the 
challenge created by the changing relations of the actuality and 
the potentiality of the self. The life of the self in society, the con- 
inuous transformation of part of its potentialities into the actuality 
of decisions, adjustments, cooperation and integration, cannot be 
separated from the extended frameworks of social space and social 
times which surround the individual. Hence, the self, as it progresses 
toward its own final end, is involved also in these transpersonal 


references. They contain imperatives, mandates, specific tasks and 
obligations addressed to the self. The unfolding of ti:e self, then, 
is related to these extended frameworks.” This unfolding is thus 
a process of interaction between the individual person’s own poten- 
tialities and the social framework into which he has been placed. 
In progressing toward his end, the person has to integrate him- 


25The present writer is indebted to the Commentary by Dr. Theol. Franz A. M. Meis- 
ter (Freiburg: Herder, 1935). 

26These structures are objective configurations of the social process; from the view- 
point of the self they are external, especially in the initial stages of the self’s unfolding. 
They become internalized gradually as the individual is being integrated into the social 
process. It should be clear, then, that these structures are quite different from the con 
cept of the “super-ego” of Freudian psychoanalysis; they are also not identical with 
Jung’s archetypes. The interplay between the internal processes of growth of the indi- 
vidual and the specific space and time references as they result from his location in 
society can be made the subject of a situational analysis. This can contribute to an 
exploration of the causes of the malfunctioning of individuals and of group neuroses 
and indicate methods of a more successful social integration. In this way, a method 
might be evolved whereby the feelings of futility, frustration and isolation characteristic 
of many utterances of contemporary existentialism may become the subject of a more 
systematic social process analysis and may be resolved affirmatively. 
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self into these extended frameworks and contribute to their pro- 
jection. It follows that the social framework is indispensable for 
the fulfillment of the end of the person. More than that, in expand- 
ing the range of individual experience and actions, it is the main 
instrumentality through which the person can become what he can 
be. Human existence, then, does not necessarily entail the experi- 
ence of being lost but, on the contrary, is a continuous act of finding 
oneself in and through coexistence progressing toward the common 
ultimate end. 





Product of the metaphorical mode 
of intellection, the poetic image 
explores reality, seeks relation- 
ships, orders experience; its final 
worth is the validity of the poet’s 
idea of man, of the universe, and 
of God. 


THE METAPHORICAL MODE: 


Image, Metaphor, Symbol 
JOSEPH E. O’NEILL 


IN THE PREFACE TO HIS BOOK of critical essays on style and order, 
For Lancelot Andrewes, T. S. Eliot formulated his now famous state- 
ment of beliefs: “classicist in literature, royalist in politics, and 
anglo-catholic in religion.”’ Here was a truly romantic challenge, 
a flinging down of the gauntlet in the name of tradition. How 
faithfully he has kept to that stand and how well he has defended his 
position is another matter. The point is that it was a wise and even 
a courageous thing to do. It invited attack but at the same time it 
outlined the field of battle. There was no mistaking the colors of his 
pennant or for what ideals he fought. It was also an implicit recog- 
nition of the fact that a man cannot discuss and criticize such diverse 
figures as Lancelot Andrewes, Charles Baudelaire, and Irving Bab- 
bitt without revealing and defending his own position in philosophy 
and religion. 

Somewhat the same thing holds true in almost any discussion of 
literature, whether of prose or of poetry, whether of an age or of a 
single figure in particular. It has certainly proven true in the case 
of such still controversial topics as the nature and function of 
imagery, metaphor, and symbolism. To speak of these things is to 
speak of poetry, to speak of poetry implies esthetics. After that, 


1T. S. Eliot, For Lancelot Andrewes (New York, 1929), p. vii. 
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facilis descensus Averno, or more accurately, facilis ascensus into 
the realm of philosophy and religion. Thus, apropos of the change 
wrought in poetry by romanticism, Edmund Wilson once observed 
that “a revolution in the imagery of poetry is in reality a revolution 
in metaphysics.”” With more caution but with just as much truth 
Miss Rosemond Tuve has commented on the source of the difference 
between modern imagery and that of the Elizabethan and Meta- 
physical poets: “It seems to me that we must admit that a radical 
difference in philosophical vuidook stands behind and is even re- 
sponsible for a radical difference between the imagery of these 
earlier poets and much poetic imagery in our day.”* There is no 
escape for it. Esthetics is the outflowering of philosophy, and the 
blossom can not hide the stem. Neither may the child deny the 
father, and if religion and philosophy are not parent and child, they 
are at least husband and wife, or better still, mistress and maid. 
Inevitably, the idea of an image goes back to an idea of the world, 
of the universe, and of God. 

Moreover, a critic without some standards is an impossibility, a 
chimera. “To set up as a critic is to set up as a judge of values,””* 
wrote I. A. Richards, and evaluation without some scale of values 
is an evident absurdity. Tastes and standards may fluctuate, and, 
as in the case of Richards,’ values may seem entirely relative, but 
even the most chameleonlike relativist necessarily implies in the 
moment of judgment some criterion of taste, some measurement of 
value, some objectivity of standards. So it happens that a critic of 
imagery must inevitably reveal, explicitly or implicitly, something 
of what he believes to be of permanent worth and enduring truth in 
esthetics, in philosophy, and even in religion. 

Each man, therefore, comes to the study of imagery bringing 
with him his own notes, carrying his own intellectual baggage, and 
clothed in the woven fabric of his own tastes, opinions, and beliefs. 
Diversity of judgment in the matter must necessarily be expected, but 
this is a genuine tribute to the vitality critics, poets and philosophers 


2Edmund Wilson, Axel’s Castle: A Study in the Imaginative Literature of 1870-1930 
(New York, 1931), pp. 5-6. 

3Rosemond Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 1947), p. 245. 

4]. A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism (New York, 1928), p. 160. 

5]bid., p. 58. 
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have found in the fascinating subject of imagery. From the ancient 
and honorable treatment of tropes in rhetoric to the almost mystical 
heights and, at times, somewhat murky depths of the modern con- 
ception of symbolism, there has been a continuous interest in imagery 
and a steadily increasing awareness of its importance in speech, 
thought, literature and life. As C. Day Lewis has rightly remarked: 


The very word ‘image’ has taken on, during the last fifty years or so, 
a mystical potency: think what Yeats made of it. Yet the image is the 
constant in all poetry, and every poem is itself an image. Trends come 
and go, diction alters, raetrical fashions change, even the elemental subject 
matter may change almost out of recognition: but metaphor remains, the 
life-principle of poetry, the poet’s chief test and glory.® 


Setting aside for the moment a certain looseness of terms in the 
above passage one notes that this is very high praise indeed. Yet 
it is not without foundation. Only the slightest investigation of 
imagery in the sense of metaphor, “the life-principle of poetry,” 
is necessary to reveal the profound and essential connection between 
metaphor, speech and thought, to agree with Miss Gertrude Buck 
that metaphor is no freak or arbitrary device “but a genuine ex- 
pression of the normal process of thought at a certain stage in its 


development, consonant with the ordinary laws of psychology and 
interwoven with all our common experience”’’ and to recognize with 
Father Stephen Brown that “Metaphor, in one form or another, is 


of the very warp and woof of speech” while “imagery is its very 
life.”* I. A. Richards goes so far as to call metaphor “the omni- 
present principle”’ of all the free action of language, to declare 
that it is not a verbal matter at all but fundamentally “a borrowing 
between and intercourse of thoughts,””’ and to state that “Thought is 
metaphoric, and proceeds by comparison, and the metaphors of 
language derive therefrom.” Another modern critic, John Middle- 
ton Murry, has tightened even more firmly the links that bind to- 


gether metaphor and thought, for he tells us that 


®C. Day Lewis, The Poetic Image (New York, 1947), p. 17. 

"Gertrude Buck, The Metaphor: A Study in the Psychology of Rhetoric (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1899), p. 69. 

8Stephen J. Brown, S.J., The World of Imagery (London, 1927), p. 7. 

J. A. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (New York, 1936), p. 90. 

10/bid., p. 94. 

Mf bid, 
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the investigation of metaphor is curiously like the investigation of any of 
the primary data of consciousness: it cannot be pursued very far without 
our being led to the borderline of sanity. Metaphor is as ultimate as speech 
itself, and speech as ultimate as thought.” 


And again, with a cautionary note, he declares: “To attempt a fun- 
damental examination of metaphor would be nothing Jess than an 
investigation of the genesis of thought—a dangerous enterprise.” ” 

Now all this solemn and perhaps even frightening testimony to 
the importance of metaphor is not a mere outpouring of rapturous 
but uncritical enthusiasm. It is the considered opinion of men who 
are trying to find a key to the puzzling yet perennial phenomenon 
of imagery. It is, moreover, a recognition of the fact that the 
metaphorical process, like speech and thought, is an attempt of the 
mind, or rather of the whole man, not only to seek out and explore 
the world of experience and reality but also to express, through an 
act of imaginative insight, the marvelous order and harmony inher- 
ent in that world. 

So the metaphorical mode of procedure is, as Murry has shown, 
a basic function, “the instinctive and necessary act of the mind 
exploring reality and ordering experience.”"* Many have gone 
before us, and our language, our metaphors, are the record of their 
explorations and their triumphs over reality. “The poets made all 
the words,” said Emerson, and therefore he called language “the 
archives of history,” “the tomb of the muses,”” “fossil poetry.”” 
And again, “Every word was once a poem.”” But because the 
process of language-making, and therefore the exploration of reality, 
is still continuing, Emerson immediately added “Every new rela- 
tion is a word.””™ 

Here we are given the path by which this conquest of the invisi- 
ble world is made, this leap from the concrete to the abstract, from 
the more familiar to the less familiar, from the known to the un- 


12John Middleton Murry, “Metaphor,” in Countries of the Mind, Second Series (Lon- 
don, 1931), p. 1. 

13]bid., p. 2. 

14] bid, 

15The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Centenary Edition (New York), 
ITI, 21. 

16[bid., p. 22. 

1] bid., p. 18. 

18] bid, 
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known. It is by way of relations—the analogies that exist between 
mind and matter, the visible and the invisible, the sensuous and the 
immaterial, and is, in fact, a constant search for the affinities that 
exist between all objects other than the mind itself. I myself believe 
that the metaphorical process does not itself invent these relations 
between various fragments of reality. If that were so, poetry would 
be an illusion indeed, an idle toy for an idle hour, and imagery 
would be nothing more than a collection of colored counters with 
which to play the game. Yet there are those who believe that the 
imagination does just that—not merely see the resemblances but 
actually create them. This is the doctrine of one of the most re- 
spected of modern poets, Wallace Stevens, a doctrine which, conceiv- 
ing of metaphor as the creation of resemblance by the imagination, 
is fully convinced of the worth of poetry as part of the structure 
of reality itself: “It quite seems as if there is an activity that makes 
one thing resemble another (possibly as a phase of the police power 
of conformity). . .. But the mind begets in resemblance as the 
painter begets in representation.” ” To Stevens this is not an undue 
lowering of reality or elevation of the imagination since poetry 
itself “is an interdependence of the imagination and reality 
as equals.”” There is no debasing of either imagination or reality, 
to use the terms of the dichotomy preferred by Stevens, in the con- 
ception of the metaphorical mode of the intelligence as stated by 
Father Brown: 

In its most characteristic and distinctive form it is a using of material 
objects as images of immaterial, spiritual things. It is founded on the 
existence of analogies and correspondences between the various objects or 
phenomena of nature, and between these again and human life—man’s 
emotional, moral, and intellectual nature, between matter and mind. Imagery 
is a witness to the harmony between mind and matter, to the unity of all 
creation, and thus to the oneness of its Author.” 


Every man, even the dullest of spirit, at some time or other in 
his life, has moments of vivid insight in which he suddenly becomes 
aware of this kinship of things and of his own part in them. That 


19Wallace Stevens, “Three Academic Pieces,” in The Necessary Angel: Essays on 
Reality and the Imagination (New York, 1951), p. 76. 

20Wallace Stevens, “The Noble Rider and the Sound of Words,” in The Language of 
Poetry, ed. Allen Tate (Princeton, 1942), p. 116. 

21Brown, The World of Imagery, pp. 17-18. 
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he is not a mere isolated fragment of matter, an atom of cosmic dust 
whirled about by vast and impersonal forces, but a being of earth 
and spirit, not only “crawling between earth and heaven,” as Hamlet 
somewhat sullenly observed to Ophelia, but also in some mysterious 
way one with nature and all growing things and yet marvelously 
distinct from all else, animate and inanimate, in the universe—such 
a moment of awareness, of perception brilliant with clarity, can be 
an utterly new and thrilling experience. And when to this moment 
of intense realization there has been added the gift of poetic utter- 
ance the result can be as varied in its mode of expression as the 
“Song of Myself” and the twelfth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. For, when Walt Whitman declares: 


All this I swallow, it tastes good, I like it well, it becomes mine, 
I am the man, I suffer’d, I was there.” 


he is saying something surprisingly similar to the words of St. Paul: 


And if one member suffer anything, all the members suffer with it; 
or if one member glory, all the members rejoice with it.” 


Both statements are a testimony to the kinship and the unity of man- 
kind, and both are the result of an extraordinary moment of per- 
ception. 

It is here, on this field of a special kind of cloth of gold, that the 
poet and the mystic appear to meet. That they have some peculiar 
and unique quality in common has always been believed, at least 
since the moment that Plato first gave voice to his suspicions of 
poets and their divine frenzy. The stock of poets has long since 
risen but there is yet no full agreement on the subject of the poet and 
the mystic. Even in the highly nervous twentieth century there has 
been a quiet little discussion, as witness the argument, if such it 
can be called, between the Abbé Henri Bremond and John Middle- 
ton Murry. To the Abbé Bremond poetical experience is an expe- 
rience of the mystical order and so there are analogies between 
poetry and mysticism. There is an essential difference, of course, 
between the natural and the supernatural order, and the likeness 


22Walt Whitman, “Song of Myself,” in Leaves of Grass, ed. Emory Holloway (New 
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between poetry and mysticism is only on the psychological plane so 
that “the poet in the last resort is but an evanescent mystic whose 
mysticism breaks down.”™ But in his enthusiasm for poetry John 
Middleton Murry deflates the mystic and elevates the poet, main- 
taining in all seriousness that “the poetic experience is the perfec- 
tion of the religious experience” and the “mystic is but half-way to 
the perfect poet (as he is but half-way to the perfect Christian).”” 
Doubtless few would side with Murry in his depreciation of the 
mystical way of intuition in prayer and, in fact, his case is weakened 
out of existence by his seeming identification of religion with emo- 
tion, as when he declares that prayer leaves him only with quiet 
feeling, whereas poetry leaves him with quiet feeling and knowl- 
edge. Still, the interesting thing is the recognition of the worth of 
both prayer and poetry and the analogies that seem to link one with 
the other. 

Agreement can be more easily found for the assertion that in the 
case of the poet and the scientist it is the poet who is superior, 
at least when it is a question of the great poet. For, it is not reality 
alone that he gives us but an intense awareness of reality in all its 
mysterious unity and multiplicity. This is what Matthew Arnold 
meant by the interpretative power of poetry when he declared: 

The grand power of poetry is its interpretative power; by which I mean, 
not a power of drawing out in black and white an explanation of the mystery 
of the universe, but the power of so dealing with things as to awaken in 
us a wonderfully full, new, and intimate sense of them, and of our relations 
with them. When this sense is awakened in us, as to objects without us, 
we feel ourselves to be in contact with the essential nature of those objects, 


to be no longer bewildered and oppressed by them, but to have their secret, 
and to be in harmony with them; and this feeling calms and satisfies us as 


no other can.”* 


Here, in the words of a student of culture and letters, is a partial 
solution to the problem of the modern existentialist who feels himself 
caught in the complex web of circumstances and burdened down by 


*4Henri Bremond, Prayer and Poetry. A Contribution to Poetical Theory (London, 
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the oppressive weight of reality. Freedom for such a man can 
come only from a relaxation of his spiritual tension. But this can 
never begin to be a fact until there is sufficient trust in the power 
of the mind to see and judge the mass of data continually presented 
to it. Granted that the mind has such a power there is surely a 
calmness and a confidence in the knowledge that the possessor of 
this power has both an obligation and a right to extricate himself 
from his bonds and to shake off his oppressive burden in order to 
bring identity out of division and unity out of multiplicity. To act 
in such a manner is to fulfill the nature of one’s being, since the 
need for interpreting the universe is a basic one and is seen, as 
Richards has pointed out, in “the mind’s endless endeavour to order 
itself.” ” 

In the difficult but necessary task of collating and interpreting 
the factual data of the universe philosopher and poet have never 
hesitated to call upon all the resources of language, myth and sym- 
bol. As Helen Flanders Dunbar has noted in her illuminating 
book on symbolism in the Middle Ages: “Always there has been 
demanded careful distinction between that symbolism which is mere- 
ly literal figure—the result of arbitrary association or of the percep- 
tion of likenesses between objects—and that symbolism which in 
conveying intimation of fundamental relationships is interpretative 
of the universe.” Only man, of course, can use the strange but 
highly effective instrument which we know as the science and tech- 
nique of verbal signs, and from this flows the tremendous impor- 
tance of words whether in poetry, philosophy, science or religion. 
To quote Richards once more: “Words are not a medium in which 
to copy life. Their true work is to restore life itself to order.”” 
This, of course, implies a disorder, a lack of harmony, even an 
apparent chaos. As a matter of fact, it is precisely because of this 
that poets who ‘write in verse and those who write in prose have 
always recognized the need for reconcilement of contradictories, or 
at least of opposing forces, and so have tended to speak of balancing 
and holding in equilibrium through the potency of image, metaphor 


27Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 131. 
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and symbol. Critics have often noticed this. Henry W. Wells, 
for instance, has observed: 


Man’s knowing of God involves an acknowledgment and a reconciliation 
of difficulties. There must be a bridge between the finite and the infinite, 
the many and the one, the uttermost parts of the universe and its center, 
the beginning and the end, evil and good, matter and mind, past and future, 
the chaos that life appears and the harmony it is found to be. Thousands of 
symbols have been used to express this reconciliation of seeming contra- 
dictories.” 


Again, Cleanth Brooks, a strenuous voice in the whole choir of 
modern poets and critics who find tension, conflict, and paradox 
at the very heart of poetry itself, has made fruitful investigations 
into the nature of the poem as a living organism. From this point 
of view the structure of a poem takes on a new meaning and is no 
longer merely a metrical pattern or sequence of images but, as he 
has pointed out, a vital identity of matter and form implying real 
and artistic proportion: “The structure meant is a structure of 
meanings, evaluations, and interpretations; and the principle of 
unity which informs it seems to be one of balancing and harmonising 
connotations, attitudes, and meanings.”” In the theory of poetry, 
or better, of art as a living organism, the analogy might well be 
expressed in the words of Jacques Maritain: “All works of art are 
made of body, soul and spirit. I call body, the language of the work, 
its discourse, the whole of its technical means; soul, the operative 
idea, the ‘verbum cordis’ of the artist — it is indeed born of the 
abundance of the heart; and spirit, the poetry.”” This is the doctrine 
of significant form, and it is to the glory of the twentieth century 
that its many implications are being explored with zea] and intelli- 
gence. William York Tindall has written: 


As form is meaning, meaning is form. The form presents itself, but since 
its parts are words and words are references, the form corresponds to other 
things. The form is not the imitator of reality but its creator. Like any 
symbol, therefore, it enlarges knowledge while composing our feelings. The 
only equivalent for that knowledge is the symbol itself. Symbolic knowledge 
or the radiance of form is what Joyce calls epiphany, a showing-forth or 
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manifestation. While manifesting itself, the symbol shows forth the nature 
of reality. 


And again, “Metaphor or analogy is a way of conceiving reality. Pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown, from the concrete to the 
indefinite, analogy enlarges our knowledge. Since words are funda- 
mentally metaphorical, all literature, even the most discursive, is 
symbolic.” ™ 

This is to speak of the symbolic process as if it were more or less 
synonymous with what I am calling the metaphorical or analogical 
mode of intellection. But not all would agree that such indeed 
is the case. Still, in spite of somewhat arbitrary handling of terms 
there has been harmony in the general idea that language itself is 
symbolic. Clearly, then, the area of activity is a large one and 
the word “symbolism” can legitimately include everything from 
literary device, such as simile, assonance, alliteration and so on, 
to the actual workings of the mind itself. In the lowest or restricted 
sense “the symbol is any concrete device, such as allusion, rhythm 
or tone, that presents an experience immediately.”” In a higher 
sense “Symbolism is the study of the part played in human affairs 
by language and symbols of all kinds, and especially their influence 
on Thought.”” 

This is the theory of symbolic expression as it is held with more 
or less unanimity by Whitehead, Cassirer, Langer and others. Thus 
Cassirer declares: “Human knowledge is by its very nature sym- 
bolic knowledge.” But it is difficult to see how we can proceed 
to any discussion of symbolism in literary matters unless we are 
allowed at least a twofold use of language. This, indeed, has been 
permitted by Richards with his distinction between the scientific 
and the emotive use of words: “We may either use words for the 
sake of the references they promote, or we may use them for the 
sake of the attitudes and emotions which ensue.”” Although 
Richards himself seems to deny poetry all right to even the tiniest 
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share of knowledge, still, if confined to its own limited but thrilling 
form of activity he is willing to concede that poetry “is the supreme 
form of emotive language.”” As such, the concern of the poet 
is not with scientific truth or “true statements,” but with “pseudo- 
statements.” “' “Pseudo-statements” are not false statements but 
their truth is of a completely different nature from the kind that can 
be verified in a laboratory. “A pseudo-statement is ‘true’ if it suits 
and serves some attitude or links together attitudes which on other 
grounds are desirable.” This is, of course, a relative thing but a 
matter of great value to Richards both for poetry and for life since 
“we do not and, at present, cannot order our emotions and atti- 
tudes by true statements alone.” “ 

There is a further necessary distinction to be made if we wish 
to allow room for basic differences between poetry and rhetoric, 
between thought and action, and, it would seem, between lower and 
higher animal. I refer to the important distinction between sign 
and symbol. Thus, Mrs. Langer has shown us that whereas signs are 
merely indicators, symbols “are not proxy for their objects but 
are vehicles for the conception of objects.”“* The symbol towers 
above the sign in power and dignity. “The sign is something to 
act upon, or a means to command action; the symbol is an instru- 
ment of thought” or, as she defines it in her most recent work: “A 
symbol is any device whereby we are enabled to make an abstrac- 
tion.” Through the aid of this distinction we are led out of the 
iand of signs and of one-to-one relationship into a vast, mysterious 
and infinitely fruitful realm of multiple meanings, intimations, in- 
definite suggestions, and analogies between the material and the 
spiritual state of being. But the signposts are not always satisfy- 
ing in what they announce nor are they always clear as to the direc- 
tion in which they seem to be pointing in this opaque and misty 
land of imaginative thought. Road maps supplied by well-inten- 
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tioned explorers of an earlier era are sometimes even more baffling 
than the actuality of the realm itself. As a result the confused 
but earnest traveler tends to send back reports that verge upon 
the fantastic and the incredible. Although it is the true land of 
image, metaphor and symbol, with its limits only those of art and 
the human mind itself, it is so vast and luxuriant that some have 
spoken of it almost with idolatry as when, for instance, Martin 
Foss, in exalting metaphor over symbol, seems to be equating the 
metaphorical process with God.“ Leone Vivante tends to estab- 
lish metaphor upon a lower though still lofty plane, and simul- 
taneously, it would seem, to deflate the value of symbolism, for he 
feels that symbols are unpoetical: 

Secondly, symbols—in that which characteristically differentiates them 

from other means of expression—seem to me to be unpoetical. Poetic expres- 
sion is a moment of life and truth, but symbols are stiffened things, with 
the superaddition of abstract conceptions, or references to extrinsic powers 
and causes, which are not fully realized, and lack the self-dependent, self- 
witnessing trith of form.* 
At the other extreme is the incredible and cavalier dismissal of meta- 
phor by one who was so truly a poet that he should have known 
instinctively the error in his remark that simile and metaphor are 
“things inessential to poetry.”” No modern critic would dare to 
agree wholeheartedly with so unfortunate a declaration. 

In spite of all the confusion and uncertainty in the matter of 
terms all are agreed today that there is a marvelous richness pres- 
ent in this land of metaphorical thought but that it needs the effort 
of an unusual imagination to search out its still unexplored and 
unmapped regions. Again, in spite of all the confusion and dis- 
agreement there is no real difficulty once we accept the idea that 
there is a process of the mind—whether we call it a symbolic or 
metaphorical mode of intellection—which does explore reality, 
which does investigate experience, and which does reveal knowledge 
in a highly sensuous and emotional way. 

That it is not the only way of intellection is, however, an ex- 
tremely important point. For, the intellect may exercise itself 
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through the logical mode—the step-by-step movement of cause and 
effect — or through the metaphorical mode — the intuitive leap 
through association, memory, and all the hidden forces of the sub- 
conscious. The one method rejoices in being rational, logical, 
discursive, but it is a lonely and even chilly way of life for it 
lives, or tries to live, in absolute divorce from the warmth of human 
emotions. The other method rejoices in being metaphorical, ana- 
logical, intuitive, but it is an activity that welcomes the company 
of the feelings and emotions, frequently has its origin in them, and 
from them draws much of the power that makes for creation in 
literature and the arts. . 

Admission of this twofold activity on the part of the intellect 
does not, of course, imply a division in the nature of the intellect 
itself, as if there were two separate and distinct senses or faculties 
at work. For, the essential fact is that the intellect is one and in- 
divisible, a single operative, and it is the intellect itself that per- 
forms the work of science and the work of literature, the work of 
prose and the work of poetry. Ignorance or denial of this essential 
fact has led in the past to mistaken ideas concerning each process 
and has resulted, for instance, in the unnecessary and even dangerous 
disjunction between matter and form, content and style. 

Once such a disjunction is granted, the way is open to a fertile 
breeding ground of error, and we are faced with the birth of a whole 
series of unhappily contrasted entities—pure versus impure poetry, 
eloquence versus rhetoric, imagination versus fancy, and even 
imagination versus the intellect itself. Antitheses of this nature 
succeed only in perpetuating a kind of logical absolutism in which 
each end of the disjunction is made to appear a completely isolated 
and separable entity or power. In point of fact, the result is also an 
implicit denial of the essential indivisibility of the intellect itself. 
There is no question but that the mode of poetry is different from 
that of prose, a fact fully recognized the world over by those who 
conceive of poetry as differing specifically from prose precisely in 
the mode of its operation. Generally speaking, however, the intel- 
lect, even in poetry, never appears to confine its manner of operation 
so completely to one mode as to exclude the participation of the 
other. Father Ong, for instance, has observed: “In most of what 
may be designated as poetry there is a considerable mixture of 
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special pleading which is nothing more or less than dialectic or 
rhetoric. Again, what we would ordinarily call a poem may de facto 
convey scientific as well as poetic truth, although it is not as a 
poem that it does so.”” 

There is then in poetry some manifestation of the logical mode 
of activity, otherwise there would be no order, purpose, or evidence 
of a designing intelligence. It seems obvious that such art products 
as the Iliad, the Aeneid, Paradise Lost, Hamlet, and the Divina 
Commedia could never begin to exist as designed and integrated 
wholes with an order and unity proper to the specific form of litera- 
ture to which each belongs if it were not for the continued presence 
of the operative process of the discursive intellect. But in the act of 
the creative poetic imagination it is the metaphorical mode that has 
the principal role to play. It is primarily this power and this 
mode of activity that is responsible for the creation of images, meta- 
phors, and symbols. 

Here is the true activity of the poetic imagination and the con- 
crete product is the poetic image which, in turn, can mean various 
things to various people. For, an image can refer to anything from 
the simplest of sense impressions to the multiple-meaning symbol 
itself. Along the way it can stand for simile, metaphor, personifi- 
cation, symbol and all the other devices of figurative language known 
to students of rhetoric and poetry. There is, of course, a hierarchy 
in the world of imagery, for the creative power necessary to pro- 
duce metaphors and symbols of intensity and depth is clearly greater 
and of more value than that which is needed to produce a simple 
sense impression. In spite of the actual hierarchy, however, there 
is no absolute caste system in this world of images. All is fluid, 
and the dividing lines tend to disappear as image (in the sense of 
simple sense impression, with or without comparison) merges into 
metaphor, and metaphor evolves into symbol. This is a striking 
characteristic of the actual products of the metaphorical mode of 
activity. Mark Schorer, for instance, has noted how metaphorical 
language “constantly strains toward symbolism.”” And Yeats has 
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observed the way in which allegory tends to become symbolism: “It 
is hard to say where Allegory and Symbolism melt into one another, 
but it is not hard to say where either comes to perfection.” It is 
evident that Yeats found perfection to be in what he called sym- 
bolical writing, for, commenting on the lines of Burns: 


The white moon is setting behind the white wave, 
And Time is setting with me, O! 


he observed: “We may call this metaphorical writing, but it is bet- 
ter to call it symbolical writing, because metaphors are not pro- 
found enough to be moving, when they are not symbols, and when 
they are symbols they are the most perfect of all, because the most 
subtle, outside of pure sound, and through them one can best find out 
what symbols are.”” This I would prefer to call the poetic image, 
the life blood of poetry and of all imaginative literature. 
Although there may not be unanimous agreement as to the nature 
of the poetic image there is fairly general harmony as to certain 
qualities and characteristics. No one, I think, would deny that it 
is fashioned of three essential elements—the sensuous, the emo- 
tional, and the intellective. Because of the sensuous element it 
can be vivid, because of the emotional element it can be intense, 
and because of the intellective element it can be profound. But it 
is imaginative only as it is the product of all three elements to- 
gether, the intelligence under pressure of emotion working on the 
sensuous and producing a vital whole called the poetic image. Of 
the three essential elements the sensuous would seem to be the lowest 
in rank, the intellective the highest, and the emotional the most 
important from the point of view of imaginative warmth and vital- 
ity. Values cannot be appreciated without the aid of emotion, reali- 
zation cannot come into being, and poetry settles into the rigid lines 
of a frozen landscape in which the signs of life are difficult to dis- 
cern. Although the importance of the role of the emotions in the 
creation of poetry may seem now to be a truism, this was not always 
a self-evident fact, and even today critics find it necessary to stress 
the importance of the emotion in the genesis of thought. Lionel 
Trilling, for instance, has remarked: “The interflow between emotion 
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and idea is a psychological fact which we do well to keep clearly 
in mind, together with the part played by desire, will, and imagina- 
tion in philosophy and literature.”™ Far more often than we are 
aware the power of emotion is the source for thought and action. 
This is absolutely true in the case of the imaginative world of 
artistic creation and, be it said with equal certainty, in the crea- 
tion of the poetic image, for here in the crucible of art the white 
heat of an emotion fuses idea and sensation to produce a vital prod- 
uct capable of evoking an imaginative response which is itself com- 
posed of the three essential elements—the sensuous, the emotional 
and the intellective. 

The basic material with which the poet works is, of course, the 
sensuous, and it is the adroit manipulation of the sensory elements 
of his imagery that gives his work the solid artistic virtue of con- 
creteness. But the image should not remain immersed in the flesh, 
weighted down by matter. To be of significance it should point to 
something higher and intrinsically of greater worth than the full- 
blooded but earthy domain of sense. Nevertheless, the image should 
begin with the sensuous, for every act of the imagination is a kind 
of incarnation of mind in flesh, of spirit in the world of matter. We 
are of the flesh and any other kind of imaginative act inevitably leads 
to a foolish and ineffectual effort to ape the angelic resulting in a 
state of “bodyless exaltation of spirit”—to use the phrase which 
Allen Tate applied so justly to the heroes and heroines of Edgar 
Allan Poe.” 

Generally speaking, in poetry as in life, the sensuous takes the 
form of the visual or the auditory, for it is here that, to most people 
at least, the special attraction of the senses is clearest and strongest. 
But it need not be necessarily so for in the case of the poetic image 
there is room for the other senses as well, and for all the varieties 
of sensory experience — motor, organic, kinesthetic. Again, the 
door is always open to the warm projections of empathy and to the 
democratic minglings of synesthesia and, in fact, to any and every 
epiphany of the sensuous in which reason has not been completely 
submerged or emotion entirely dissipated in air. The chamber of 
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the imagination can be hung with many curtains—dense and color- 
ful in detail, romantic, classic, realistic, impressionistic in design 
and effect. All that is demanded is that the acoustics be such that no 
distortion enters in, that recognition and delight be present, and 
that the delicate overtones of thought and emotion be clearly and 
cleanly caught in the vivid and accurate sensuous product. 

C. Day Lewis has pointed out that what the moderns look for 
in imagery is “freshness, intensity, and evocative power.”™ But it 
is not necessary that these qualities be always and everywhere 
present. They are helpful but not essential qualities of the poetic 
image. For it is possible to have even ordinary and uninspired 
imagery become so integral a part of a poem, so exactly right in 
what it says and implies at a particular point in a poetic whole, that 
the simple, felicitous fact of textural rightness becomes more impor- 
tant for the effect of the whole as a whole than the highly prized 
qualities that spell poetic evocativeness to modern readers. The 
point here, of course, is that no image stands alone or exists as a 
whole in itself, no matter how glamorous, ingenious, or sensuously 
revealing. The part is for the whole in poetry as in life, and the 
art of proportion is as important for poetry as for cuisine. At 
times, when the poet has been particularly fortunate, the whole 
is not only greater than its parts but very much greater and, in fact, 
a completely new and different thing. When this happens and a 
new thing has been created out of ordinary and familiar material 
it means that the true magic of the imagination has been at work. 
No great poet ever despised the ordinary or that which was used by 
his predecessors. What he does with the familiar material is the 
important thing, as the sometimes tenuous lines of division that 
separate imitation from plagiarism, and artistic mutation from both, 
so clearly prove. 

What is required, however, is the presence of poetic energy 
strong enough to arouse in the reader satisfying reactions of a 
sensuous, emotional, and intellectual nature. The possession of 
poetic energy in an image is, therefore, of major importance, for 
it is the quality that decides for us at once whether an image is 
alive, dying, or dead. The amount of energy required for imagistic 
success depends, of course, upon the nature and purpose of what- 
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ever poem is in question but in general we can describe it as the 
capacity of an image for evoking a response that will issue forth 
“in a single act compounded of spiritual insight and physical per- 
ception,” to borrow the happy phrasing of Allen Tate in speaking 
of an image created by St. Catherine.” 

It is important to note that the image is not the product of a 
single faculty, any more than the act of faith or the painting of 
a landscape is the act of a single power alone. In the white heat of 
an emotion idea and sensation melt and fuse to produce a vital prod- 
uct—out of diversity arises a new and unique entity. For the 
creation of a perfect poetic image, if perfection indeed be possible, 
there is needed the whole man speaking to man as a whole. Cor ad 
cor, mentem ad mentem illi loqui solent, . . . seems to me to be the 
exact procedure of all good poets as it is of all good orators.” 

As to the precise structure of the poetic image, it seems to me 
that the following observations are reasonable and just. Born of 
the metaphorical mode of intellection, the poetic image is basically 
analogical, and its nature and characteristic traits must be sought 
after in those of metaphor itself. If we follow the traditional and 
Aristotelian sense of the word, metaphor is to be found everywhere 
in the vast territory of likeness and unlikeness, resemblance and 
difference. I use the word “vast” advisedly for there is no limit 
outside that of finiteness itself to the ways in which things may 
resemble one another while at the same time differing from one 
another. From the tiniest seed viewed under the microscope to the 
{arthest star revealed in the telescope there is a common family like- 
ness in this immense universe of being and a chain of relationship 
strong enough to link together the most disparate of created entities. 
But the linking does not result in identity. There is no question of 
merging one with another in the anonymity of a monistic prison 
house or of losing identity and personality in a vague and pantheistic 
cosmos. Here there is respect for identity while acknowledging 
distinction as well, and, since identity implies distinction and there- 
fore difference as well, there is variety enough to satisfy the most 
demanding of modern critics. Without ever once attempting to rise 
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58Qeuvres Complétes de Saint Francois de Sales (Paris, 1851), II, p. 14. 
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to what Father Gerald Phelan has called “the luminous obscurity 
of the mystery of being”™ there is richness of dazzling abundance 
in the realm of the analogical and the metaphorical. As Father 
Phelan has stated with respect to the concepts of identity and 
diversity: 

Of course, no two things can be exactly the same from every point of 
view, else they would not be two things but one and the same thing. Like- 
wise, no two things can be completely other froin every point of view else 
they could not be different things, for they are alike, at least, in that each 
is a thing. By an apparent paradox, only things which differ can be alike 
and only like things can differ. But the likeness in difference extends over 
a wide range and consequently may be regarded as analogous in every 
manner of way. Some things are very much alike and other things are 
extremely different. The degrees to which two or more things may resemble 
or differ from each other are practically limitless.” 


So it happens that when the poet sings, “My love is like a red red 
rose,” he could not do so if his love were actually the rose and 
not the lady. It is only because his love is different from the rose 
that she is like the rose, and again, it is only because the lady is very 
like the rose in some respects, although not the rose itself, that she 
can be different from the rose in other respects. The lady and the 
rose are indeed alive and beautiful with the fragile, transient beauty 
of the earth, and they are both fragrant and soft and delightful to 
behold, but the lady is not the rose, or, if you prefer, the love that 
exists between the poet and the lady is not the rose. Many are the 
resemblances and many the ways in which they differ. And so for 
all things in this world of likeness in difference. It is metaphor 
whic! roams these fertile fields, these fascinating but never fully 
explored worlds of being. Theoretically, if it were not for the work- 
ings of the metaphorical mode of the poetic mind in perceiving these 
hitherto undiscovered relations of reality and uniting them in a new 
and substantial unity, tenor and vehicle would remain strangers to 
each other, floating forever in the vast empyrean of being with all 
their potentialities for sensuous, emotional, and intellectual life un- 
known and unsuspected. 


59Gerald B. Phelan, Saint Thomas and Analogy (Milwaukee, 1941), p. 7. 

6°Jbid., pp. 10-11. 

*!Robert Burns, “My Love Is Like a Red Red Rose,” in The Poetical Works of 
Robert Burns, ed. J. Logie Robertson (London, 1936), p. 318. 
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But metaphor is a product of human activity, and must therefore 
have its finite bounds—limits imposed upon it by the very nature 
of metaphor itself and the very nature of the mind itself. For, there 
are certain areas within which metaphor may exist and outside of 
which it is impossible for it to come into being. 

The peculiar country in which ideas are really analogous lies 
midway between the flat and open plains of univocity and the am- 
biguous, slightly higher levels of equivocal things. The former is 
the territory of the philosopher, the habitat of universal ideas and 
of the one clearly perceived in the many. But it is not the land 
in which the poet is to be found singing “My love is a red, red rose” 
—if I may make an important change in the line of Burns. For 
the poet is not identifying the lady and the rose in the sense that 
the lady and the rose are of exactly the same nature. That would 
be a miracle of metamorphosis too great for even the magical powers 
of poetry. 

At a sufficient remove from the realm of the one-to-one meaning 
of universal ideas is the entertaining land of equivocation and 
equivocal things. It is a land of play—of play upon words, a land 
much frequented by poets, liars, and advertising men. “Ask for me 
to-morrow,” said the stricken Mercutio, “and you shall find me a 
grave man.”” And on the morrow he was, in fact, something he had 
never been before, both serious and dead. Then there was the 
Prince of liars who urged the woman Eve to eat of the forbidden 
fruit: “For God doth know that in what day soever you shall eat 
thereof, your eyes shall be opened.”® And, indeed, they were 
opened, but not in the sense in which Eve had understood the word. 
As for advertising men, radio, television, and the newspapers of our 
current civilization offer continual, eloquent, and at times hideous 
testimony to these ingenious manipulators of psychology, poetry 
and truth. Nevertheless, the semantic richness of equivocation, 
however bright and clever, is not the proper field of metaphor. 

Midway between these two lands lies the true home of metaphor, 
the exciting world of analogy. To be specific, it is the land of 
analogy of extrinsic proportion. This means that when the poet 


©The Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, Act 3, Scene I, in The Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare, ed. George Lyman Kittredge (Boston, 1936). 
®8The Book of Genesis, 3:5 (Douay and Rheims Version). 
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assures us that his love is a red, red rose he is not literally identify- 
ing the nature of the rose with that of the lady but imaginatively 
establishing an identity that is, however, based upon a literal fact 
or series of facts, an equality of relationship between the two crea- 
tures which are so essentially different but so joyously and exactly 
alike. Metaphor, then, appears~as “the expression of a perceived 
analogy between two objects belonging to different spheres of be- 
ing.” Since there are endless vistas of relationship to which 
the mind’s gaze can be endlessly drawn, there seems to be no limit 
to the particular analogies that each mind may discover for itself. 
A primary requirement, however, is that the objects compared be- 
long to different categories of being, otherwise what results is nothing 
more than simple or literal comparison. “We came into the 
world like brother and brother,” remarks Dromio of Ephesus to his 
twin, Dromio of Syracuse, at the close of the Comedy of Errors.” 
The comparison is literally true but no more. Equally uninspired 
and unimaginative is the command of the Princess of France to her 
attending lord, Boyet, in Love’s Labour’s Lost, that he hasten to the 
King of Navarre 


while we attend, 
Like humble-visag’d suitors, his high will.” 


The comparison is literal because, although the Princess may not be 
humble-visaged, she is certainly a suitor, as appears from the con- 
text. Unfortunately, she, or rather Shakespeare, has forgotten that 
a simile, to be truly metaphorical, must concern itself with objects 
that belong essentially to different spheres of being. However, it 
is not always easy to tell whether or not a simile is literal or 
metaphorical. As Svartengren has noted: 


The passage “She tore a little hole, about as big as a wafer, in the brown 
paper” (Hardy), contains no simile, but a literal measurement, more or 
less exact. But if we are told that a piece of bread is as thin as a wafer, 
it is a metaphorical way of saying that it is very thin indeed. . . . These 
instances tell us two things, in the first place, how slight the difference and 
how easy the transition may be from a literal comparison to a metaphorical 


*4Brown, The World of Imagery, p. 101. 
®5The Comedy of Errors, Act 5, Scene I. 
662 ove’s Labour’s Lost, Act 2, Scene I. 
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simile, and, in the second place, how difficult it is to decide whether a phrase 
is a literal comparison or a simile, unless the full context is given.” 


The real difficulty, however, in all simile, metaphor and personifi- 
cation, is not this essential requirement that the two objects com- 
pared belong to different categories of being, but rather, just how 
dissimilar may the two objects be? How wide may the gulf be 
between the idea and the image, the tenor and the vehicle? Is there 
any limit to this ontological leap of the mind in its restless search 
for ever new relations of being, ever new conquests of truth? This 
is the bone of contention over which critics and poets have quar- 
reled for centuries, at times politely, at times with a most uncritical 
and unpoetical bitterness. From this has arisen all manner of dis- 
cussion, theory, condemnation and anathema. Moreover, in any given 
age, whatever poets have held on this point has affected the poetry 
of that age so profoundly that theory and practice have helped to 
bring about an essential and easily recognizable difference in the 
imagery, and therefore in the poetry, of the Elizabethans and the 
Metaphysical poets, the Romantics and the Moderns. To Sir Philip 
Sidney, love was a busy archer: 

With how sad steps O Moone thou clim’st the skyes, 
How silently, and with how meane a face, 


What may it be, that even in heavenly place, 
That busie Archer his sharpe Arrowes tryes?® 


To Thomas Lodge, love was an equally industrious bee: 


Love guides the roses of thy lippes, 
And flies about them like a bee: 
If I approach he forward skippes, 
And if I kisse he stingeth me.” 


But to John Donne 


Love is a bear-whelp born, if we o’re lick 
Our love, and force it new strange shapes to take, 
We erre, and of a lump a monster make.” 
®T, Hilding Svartengren, Intensi/ying Similes in English (Lund, 1918), p. xxii. 
68See “Sonnet XXXI” from Astrophel and Stella and Other Poems in The Complete 
Works of Sir Philip Sidney, ed. Albert Feuillerat (Cambridge, England, 1922-1936), 


II, 255. 

€9See “Sonnet XIII” from Phillis: Honoured with Pastorall, Sonnets, Elegies, and 
Amorous Delights, 1593, in The Complete Works of Thomas Lodge (Glasgow, 1883), 
II, 19. 

See “Love’s Progress” in The Poems of John Donne, ed. H. J. C. Grierson (London, 


1929), p. 103. 
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And in lines such as the following it is the realistic imagery that 
produces the unmistakable accent of the greatest of the Metaphysical 


poets: 


Call us what you will, wee are made such by love; 
Call her one, mee another fiye, 

We are Tapers too, and at our owne cost die, 
And wee in us finde the Eagle and the Dove.” 


This flea is you and I, and this 
Our marriage bed, and marriage temple is.” 
If they be two, they are two so 

As stiffe twin compasses are two, 


Thy soule the fixt foot, ‘makes no show 
To move, but doth, if the other doe.” 


Again, there is a world of difference between the imagery of the 
Romantics and that of many twentieth-century poets. When the bat- 
tle lines form it is naturally the Metaphysical poets whom critics 
like Cleanth Brooks seek as allies. Yet consider the opening picture 
of Keats’s Sonnet to Sleep: 


O soft embalmer of the still midnight! 
Shutting, with careful fingers and benign, 
Our gloom-pleased eyes, embowered from the light," 


Here sleep is pictured as a rather kind undertaker and embalmer, 
and human beings as the corpses so tenderly ministered to. I know 
of no one who has ever objected to this image or condemned the 
associations it evokes. Possibly this is because the yoking is not 
done with violence, as Dr. Johnson might say, and all seems natural, 
associated and inevitable. But it is no more true or false, for that 
matter, than the famous image of nature as a surgeon, cold, efficient, 
impersonal: 


Let us go then, you and I, 
When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table.” 
See “The Canonization,” ibid., p. 14. 
72See “The Flea,” ibid., p. 37. 
78See “A Valediction: forbidding mourning,” ibid., p. 45. 
™4See Sonnet XII “To Sleep” in The Poetical Works of John Keats, ed. H. W. Garrod 
(Oxford, 1939), p. 467. 
See “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” in T. S. Eliot: The Complete Poems 
and Plays (New York, 1952), p. 3. 
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This Dr. Johnson would undoubtedly condemn, as many a reader 
has done in the first shock of outraged feeling. But the fact remains 
that an embalmer is no more poetic than a surgeon, or a bed than an 
operating table. The solution is easy, of course, if you happen to 
hold that there are such things as poetic ideas and, therefore, poetic 
words. But that theory is now as stark and cold as Eliot’s etherized 
patient. To defend the image of Eliot on the ground of ingenuity, 
novelty, or surprise, is also unsatisfactory, for these are but acci- 
dental and unessential qualities of poetry, helpful but not always 
necessary. It seems to me that the answer to the question, Is the 
image poetically valid? must be sought for first in the realm of 
imaginative reality, which, as I have been trying to show, is ulti- 
mately the realm of relations founded in fact. Are the qualities 
inherent in evening actually present in an etherized patient and in 
the same proportion? If they are, then the basis is at hand for 
a valid metaphor. There are other tests and other requirements 
but the starting point must be a relation in fact and not merely in 
the mind of the poet. There is no other way in which a metaphor 
can be true, or poetry brought back from the exile to which it was 
long ago banished by Plato. 

The presence of ontological truth is, then, the basis of all meta- 
phor, although it is not necessarily the primary element in point 
of time. But it must be there and it is the role of the intellect to 
see that it is, to perceive the likenesses and dissimilarities and the 
mutual affinities with other aspects of being of the two terms of 
the metaphor. Memory and emotion are simultaneously and power- 
fully at work recognizing and evoking the emotional associations 
that make the fusion of the two parts of the metaphor an organic 
thing and, artistically speaking, the absolute and the only way of 
expressing and communicating the poet’s remembered experience. 
Over the whole process broods the one power that cannot be 
analyzed, the impalpable but dynamic element for which many 
names exist—inspiration, genius, the divine afflatus. Some god 
or muse is at work not only inspiring but guiding and protecting, 
infallibly guaranteeing complete preservation from all error of 
excess, defect, or confusion in the use of the three elements of the 
art product. 

For in the creation of the poetic image a primary requisite is 
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the presence of an artistic proportion between the three elements 
that compose the whole. A balance must be kept between the 
sensuous, the emotional, and _ the intellective values and powers in- 
herent in an image, otherwise the final product is a falsified artistic 
effect and we are confronted with embarrassing sentimentality, ex- 
cessive sensuousness, or mere ingenuity and cleverness, depending 
upon which of the elements has been slighted and which has been 
favored at the expense of the others. Again, in the poetic construct 
if the vehicle overshadows the tenor the image is a failure. On the 
other hand, if the vehicle is imaginatively too weak to illuminate 
the tenor the result is again failure. Hence the importance of the 
three essential strands being woven according to the specific intent 
of the poet and the specific artistic needs of the poem. To establish 
and preserve such a proportion requires a fine precision of thought 
and emotion alike. But this is not an easy thing to do; as T. S. 
Eliot long ago pointed out: “We talk as if thought was precise and 
emotion was vague. In reality there is precise emotion and there is 
vague emotion. To express precise emotion requires as great intel- 
lectual power as to express precise thought.” Failure in this 
respect has occasioned the death of many a poem and consequent 
burial of the artistic reputation of the poet careless enough to slight 
so important a task. If the poet is to earn the respect of the critical 
world he must, therefore, be as precise in the matter of emotion as 
in the matter of thought, or better, in the matter of emotionalized 
thought, discriminating with a fine imaginative edge the exact 
point where light meets shadow in the poet’s attitude toward himself, 
his fellow man, and the entire cosmos of which he is a part. 

But an even greater source of difficulty seems to me to reside in 
the most puzzling and fascinating of all the traits of metaphor— 
the often noticed tendency to clarify and obscure at one and the 
same time. Here, too, lies the resolution of the great critical argu- 
ment between those who see poetry only in the imagery of the 
seventeenth and twentieth centuries and those who find poetry exist- 
ing in every age. The accusation is, of course, that the poets of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries followed the unhappy tradition 





T. S. Eliot, “Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca,” in Selected Essays, New 
Edition (New York, 1950), p. 115. 
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of looking upon metaphor as “rhetorical gilding”™ with the result 
that the poetry of these misguided eras poured out its life blood in 
futile waste upon the twin horns of imagery as illustration and 
imagery as ornamentation. 

There seems to be an obvious and certain escape from both poetic 
disasters. If all ornamentation is conceived of as something essen- 
tially false and, therefore, inimical to art then, indeed, the charge of 
“rhetorical gilding” has point and substance. But all ornamentation 
is not rhetorical gilding; there are times when the sparkle of tinsel 
rather than the light of stars provides the desired effect. When this 
is sO, ornamentation becomes genuinely functional and completely 
relevant to the “cause” of the poem and the “purpose” of the poet, 
as Miss Tuve has so convincingly demonstrated in the case of much 
that seems artificial in Elizabethan and Metaphysical imagery.” As 
to the second, and perhaps more dangerous error, that of regarding 
imagery as essentially illustration, one might answer that illustra- 
tion as such is not rhetorical gilding but rhetorical illumination, 
not the gaudy and artificial effects of stage lighting but the natural 
light of sun and moon and stars. Illustration is illumination, with- 
out intensity to be sure, but illumination, all the same, in purpose 
and effect, partaking, therefore, of the nature of all metaphor. For 
illustration as illustration draws its modest virtue from the first of 
the two great characteristics of all metaphor—claritas, the radiance 
of the poetic thought, the special light that emanates from the poet’s 
successful re-presentation of his unique attitude toward reality. 
Claritas is the brilliancy of the poet’s “verbal icon,”” the verbal 
expression of his sensuous, emotional and cognitive reception of 
being. Yet it is a brilliancy that, however faithful to the original, 
is never bright enough to reveal perfectly and completely the full 
experience of the poet himself. For the verbal expression is a dis- 
tinct entity, one that differs essentially from the source of its ex- 
istence. As a matter of fact, metaphor would seem to be at three 
removes from the prime matter out of which it is formed. For the 


Metaphor becomes not the essence of poetry but a kind of rhetorical gilding.” 
Cleanth Brooks, “Metaphor and the Function of Criticism,” in Spiritual Problems in 
Contemporary Literature, ed. Stanley Romaine Hopper (New York, 1952), pp. 127-137. 

78See Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery, passim. 

See W. K. Wimsatt, Jr.. The Verbal Icon: Studies in the Imagery of Poetry 
(Kentucky, 1954), p. x. 
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intensely perceived relationship of the two terms of the metaphor 
is neither the objective world or reality which the poet has experi- 
enced, nor the experience itself, nor the poet’s reflective awareness 
of the experience but a certain fourth and final step, the breaking out 
into language of all that has gone before. Since all language is 
essentially a semantic surrogate for thought, all metaphor, no matter 
how vital in itself, is still only a vehicle by which the poet may 
proceed from himself to the objective world, then back into himself, 
and finally out again in an almost instantaneous act, the expression 
of which is a unique and personal construct of sensation, feeling 
and ideas. The rapid and ever mysterious nature of the complete 
process is the work of the whole man, a semantic action which dis- 
tinguishes him not only from other and inferior animals but also 
from thinking machines of the most superior kind. It is absolutely 
inconceivable, because it is alien to the nature of the process, that 
the metaphorical mode of intellection could ever be imitated by 
the complicated machinations of some analogue computer, no mat- 
ter how stupendously clever the workings of its electronic brain. 
For the metaphorical mode is primarily an intuitive process and its 
capacity for evoking a powerful emotional and imaginative response 
is limited only by the power of the poet himself to think emotionally, 
to conjure up half-forgotten emotional associations, and to discover 
those that are wholly new. 

In spite of the formidable distance from its source, metaphor is 
still the closest possible approximation to the original emotional 
thought, and the metaphor-making process offers continuous testi- 
mony to the imperative need of the mind to achieve accuracy in 
the conquest of reality. It is precisely because the logical mode of 
intellection cannot accomplish the desired accuracy in matters of 
emotional thought that nature has taught us how to proceed in the 
metaphorical manner as well. The painful struggles of the physical 
sciences, of philosophy, and of theology, offer eloquent testimony 
to the need for security through accuracy and precision in logical 
reasoning. In the metaphorical mode the means and the goal are 
somewhat different, and, what is more, are peculiarly vulnerable 
to possibilities of unintended deception. J!tumination through pre- 
cision of thought and illumination through precision of sensuously 
expressed feeling about thought are by no means the same thing. 
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Moreover, since the desired clarity is that which finds its origin 
in thought charged with feeling it is not difficult to see that there 
must be another characteristic of metaphor, a concomitant obscuritas 
in the matter of the intuitive mode of intellection. For metaphor, 
except in certain simple and obvious cases, resists to the last the 
rhetorical tendency to explain itself fully and at its best rejoices 
in the possession of more than one meaning, in complexity, in rich- 
ness, and in depth. But, be it noted, these admirable qualities 
neither conflict with the virtue of intended clarity nor imply the 
darkness of intended obscurity. The fact of multiple possibilities 
of meaning does not per se signify ambiguity, equivocation, or 
uncertainty in the poet’s mind, intention, and achievement. The 
latent possibilities may call down the darkness of confusion and 
ambiguity but this is a darkness that can be dissipated whenever 
the reader happens to possess an adequate poetic responsiveness— 
keenness of intellect, sensibility in the matter of emotion, and alert- 
ness to the appeal of the senses. Obscurity can arise, of course, from 
other sources, for instance, from failure of imaginative power, as 
when vehicle overshadows tenor, or thought is more powerful than 
emotion, or sensation is unable to arise above itself, or the entire 
composite is recorded ineptly and inexactly—in a word, whenever 
the poet has been guilty of careless work or has mistaken the first 
movements of the mind for the spontaneity of the metaphorical mode 
itself. The result then is darkness but it is an accidental darkness 
and not the darkness of deliberate obscurity. The darkness which 
is the natural complement of clarity in metaphor is the darkness that 
lies at the heart of uninvestigated being, of reality possessing certain 
and intended meanings but meanings that will not reveal themselves 
except to a reasonable amount of arduous effort and intuitive per- 
ception upon the part of a mind exercised and eager to caich not 
only the more obvious relationships of fact but also the most elusive 
associations of the emotions, of the world of dream, and of the realm 
of the subconscious. 

Admission of this double tendency, these concomitant traits of 
metaphor, seems to postulate the existence of two fundamental types 
of images which I would designate as the illuminative and the 
ambiguous. The right to either title depends primarily upon the 
poet’s artistic intention—certainty or uncertainty of meaning and 
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the success with which he invokes the clarifying side or the darkening 
side of every fertile metaphor. The term “illuminative” then be- 
comes applicable to any and every image in which the primary pur- 
pose is to throw light upon itself, upon its own component parts, all 
the while basking in the glow of reciprocal luminosity as an imagi- 
native unit. 

It is important to note that in the act of reciprocal illumination 
both tenor and vehicle have a specific function proper to each. For 
the metaphorical mode, in its search for hidden relationships in 
the universal family of being, constantly performs a double service 
in the interests of knowledge and value in that it simultaneously re- 
veals new knowledge while enhancing the value of what is already 
known. The vehicle labors to make the tenor more particular and 
therefore more intimately known, even while the tenor toils at mak- 
ing the vehicle more abstract and generic by elevating it out of the 
area of its own level of experience into the realm of something 
higher and more valuable, thereby increasing the value of what 
was already known through normal life and conduct. This, as it 
seems, is the basis for the generally recognized definition of symbol- 
ism as an act in which the thing symbolized is of greater worth than 
the symbol itself.” 

As to the range, the illuminative image can be as varied as 
metaphor itself. It can be simple, moderately evocative or immensely 
rich in its proliferation of meaning. But the important thing to 
observe is that although possessing complexity and depth it is always 
violently opposed to ambiguity or to ambiguity’s poorer relation, 
the state of equivocation. For in spite of the multiplicity of meaning 
no one of the inherent possibilities of significance, when brought to 
realization, is intended to be or is, in fact, in conflict with any other. 


8°Thus Helen Flanders Dunbar in speaking of insight symbolism writes: “The aim 
is apprehension of a reality greater than the symbol in all its aspects, of which indeed 
the symbol is but a shadow.” See Symbolism in Medieval Thought, p. 8. Wilbur 
Marshall Urban comments on a statement of Carl Jung: “The ‘attitude of symbolism 
in general,’ he tells us, ‘consists in endowing an occurrence, an event in space and 
time, whether great or small, with a meaning to which greater value and significance 
is given than belongs to it in its pure actuality or existence.’ All symbolization and 
interpretation of symbols involves this assumption.” See Language and Reality, p. 426. 
See also W. H. Auden, “Mimesis and Allegory,” in English Institute Annual (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940), p. 4: “A symbol is any object to which value is 
attached in excess of its apparent value.” 
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All that might interfere, through the connotations of language or 
through the presence of dissimilar qualities of being in the two 
terms of the metaphor, is absorbed and overshadowed by the energy 
of the image which causes us to concentrate upon the certain and 
intended meanings. In other words, the illuminative image is never 
per se obscure. Per accidens, it can happen that an unintended dark- 
ness may descend. By nature and intention, however, the illumina- 
tive image is ordained to total comprehension. It wants to be known 
and possessed and, although at its best it does not at once reveal the 
full measure of its being but waits patiently for “the marriage of 
true minds” in a modest but firm demand for arduous effort and 
intelligent comprehension, nevertheless it does exist for the sole 
purpose of bestowing all its richness of being in the unity of perfect 
realization. Theoretically, at least, the illuminative image is always 
capable of solution. What one mind may experience, another may 
experience. There seems to be no absolute reason why two minds 
working on sense and energized by emotion might not fully sound 
each other’s intellectual depth, vibrate to the same emotional chords 
and feel the force of the sensuous in exactly the same fashion, pro- 
portion, and degree. Does not every poet look for the perfect reader, 
that not impossible one for whom expression would happily imply 
perfect communication? And what is a perfect love poem but the 
verbal image of such a hope and such a message? 

I do not mean to argue that in every illuminative image all pos- 
sible meanings are possible to all readers of the poem in which they 
lie waiting. Still less do I mean to say that all possible meanings 
are clearly stated and easily resolved, for this would deprive the 
illuminative image of the quality of tension and conflict that makes 
the effort worth while, at least to the modern reader. This is the 
favorite quality sought for in modern criticism and it has been 
described intelligently and ingeniously over and over. Robert Penn 
Warren has put it as vividly as anyone: “In other words, a poem, 
to be good, must earn itself. It is a motion toward a point of rest, but 
if it is not a resisted motion, it is motion of no consequence. For 
example, a poem which depends upon stock materials and stock 
responses is simply a toboggan slide, or a fall through space.”” 


81Robert Penn Warren, “Pure and Impure Poetry,” The Kenyon Review, V (Spring 
1943), pp. 228-254. 
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There is resistance or “‘a resisted motion” in the illuminative image 
but it is the resistance of darkness to light and it can be overcome; 
it is not at all the resistance of paradox, irony and ambiguity. For 
the illuminative image is ordained not to baffle but to reveal, to 
open up new, clear and certain vistas down which the perceptive 
mind may speed, delighting in the esthetic joy of recognition that 
comes when being is fully grasped and possessed as closely as possi- 
ble by the understanding heart. 

In the case of the ambiguous image the process is different. As 
is true of every image, a certain measure of intelligibility is a 
necessary ingredient for if it does not offer itself in communication 
to some extent it necessarily signs its own death warrant as a 
semantic vehicle of any practical and poetic worth. Claritas, there- 
fore, is not wholly absent from the nature of the ambiguous image. 
But since the ambiguous image draws its poetic power from the 
other side of the moon, the darkened side labeled obscuritas, the 
nature of such an image will be to seize upon the differences of 
being rather than the likenesses that exist between vehicle and tenor 
and to provide emotional reactions that do not appear to touch at 
any recognizable point and thus result in a total of many but 
uncertain meanings. Unlike the illuminative image, the ambiguous 
image does not want to be fully comprehended and indeed cannot 
be fully comprehended precisely because there is no satisfactory 
or feasible way of knowing what was the original secret to be kept. 
All that is intended—but very much intended—is a complex of 
confused possibilities of meaning which one is at liberty to conceive 
of as existing in a unit made up of sense, feeling, and idea, but 
idea that is vague, suggestive, impalpable, uncertain. Both the 
illuminative and the ambiguous image are engaged in a kind of 
dance of being but with movements that are functionally different. 
In the case of the illuminative image tenor and vehicle move toward 
each other and toward union as quickly and as determinedly as 
possible without either concept losing its specific identity. In the 
case of the ambiguous image, however, tenor and vehicle circle 
round and round each other, never meeting, touching, or merging 
yet still remaining within a certain restricted orbit of one sensuous, 
emotional, and intellectual activity whether it be the line, the stanza, 
the poem, or all three together. For the fact is that in the am- 
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biguous image the dancers are in disguise from the point of view 
of the onlooker, somewhat in the manner of the French Symbolist 
school in which, as Edmund Wilson has observed, the symbols “are 
usually chosen arbitrarily by the poet to stand for special ideas 
of his own—they are a sort of disguise for these ideas.”” Uncer- 
tainty of meaning is the measure of the movement but uncertainty 
is not total obscurity and it is to the honor of the Symbolistes and 
the best of modern poetry that uncertainty, suggestiveness, and sym- 
bolism have attained so successful a harmony out of seemingly 
disparate and discordant elements. 

There is, then, a world of light and a world of darkness: but the 
boundary line between the two is never absolutely and forever estab- 
lished. For in spite of the poet’s intention and achievement it can 
accidentally happen that with the passage of time the illuminative 
image can darken into the ambiguous and the ambiguous can 
become brighter with recognition and familiarity. Nothing human 
remains unchanged and it would be too much to expect that what 
is made intentionally uncertain in one era will remain uncertain 
for all ages to come. Further, it is possible to conceive of a mid- 
region between the two worlds, a twilight land of imagery in which 
the perceptive critic is continually at work to prevent the more 
elusive manifestations of being from fading back into the darkness 
of unintended obscurity. No one has been more ingenious and 
successful in pursuing and starting up these nuclear ghosts of reality 
than William Empson. Nevertheless, one must protest his under- 
standing of the term “‘ambiguity” as “any verbal nuance, however 
slight, which gives room for alternative reactions to the same piece 
of language.” As a definition this is surely too wide and arbitrary, 
standing equally well for equivocation, suggestiveness, and genuine 
ambiguity of meaning. Again, his first type of ambiguity seems to 
me to be exactly what has traditionally been understood by sug- 
gestiveness in poetry. It occurs, according to Empson, when a word 
or grammatical structure is effective in several ways at once. His 
illustration of the type is so interesting and revealing in more ways 
than one that I cannot help but quote it in its entirety: 


82Wilson, Axel’s Castle, p. 20. 
83William Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity (New York, 1947), p. 1. 
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To take a famous example, there is no pun, double syntax or dubiety of 

feeling in 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang, 

but the comparison holds for many reasons; because ruined monastery 
choirs are places in which to sing, because they involve sitting in a row, 
because they are made of wood, are carved into knots and so forth, because 
they used to be surrounded by a sheltering building crystallized out of the 
likeness of a forest, and coloured with stained glass and painting like flowers 
and leaves, because they are now abandoned by all but the gray walls 
coloured like the skies of winter, because the cold and Narcissistic clarm 
suggested by choir-boys suits well with Shakespeare’s feeling for the object 
of the Sonnets, and for various sociological and historical reasons (the 
protestant destruction of monasteries; fear of puritanism), which it would 
be hard now to trace out in their proportions; these reasons, and many 
more relating the simile to its place in the Sonnet, must all combine to give 
the line its beauty, and there is a sort of ambiguity in not knowing which 
of them to hold most clearly in mind. Clearly this is involved in all such 
richness and heightening of effect, and the machinations of ambiguity are 
among the very roots of poetry.” 
This is certainly an ingenious and illuminating study of a single 
image although it is also an example of somew/iat suspect Freudian- 
ism since choir-boys are notoriously the least cold and Narcissistic 
beings on earth. It is extremely doubtful, moreover, that Shake- 
speare saw in the image all that Empson does. But that is another 
matter and we can wholeheartedly praise the critic for his explica- 
tion of the possibilities of meaning in an image that might otherwise 
have lain dormant. The image thus appears as a highly evocative 
one, adding much to the “richness and heightening effect” of the 
entire sonnet. But this type of “ambiguity” does not really conceal, 
is not genuinely obscure, has no conflict of meaning, and is not, 
in fact, ambiguous at all. Instead, it is an honorable member of 
a mighty class of images in poetry in which the meaning is intended 
to be grasped with certainty through sensitive and perceptive ap- 
preciation of the many facets possible to a rich and suggestive poetic 
whole. The proper function of this image, as of all illuminative 
imagery, is neither to baffle nor to test one’s ingenuity, for this 
makes poetry little more than a clever verbal puzzle, a riddle never 


84]bid., p. 3. Copyright 1930, 1947, 1949 by New Directions and reprinted by per- 
mission of the publisher, New Directions. 
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to be solved, and it transforms the poet into an insufferable oracle 
deliberately uttering as communication that which can never be 
understood and appreciated. The final and inevitable result of all 
such poetry would be a hopeless cul-de-sac in which the supremely 
successful way of concealing meaning would be to have no meaning 
at all. 

Unwillingness to accept the need for some such division of image- 
ry as I have been trying to maintain is a primary cause for much 
of the current bickering among literary critics. For, that which 
divides image from image, poem from poem, and era from era, 
is not the possession of a quality, metaphysical or decorous or 
romantic, but the purpose of the poet and the nature and function 
of his instruments. All talk of paradox, conflict, tension, irony and 
so on, as the only legitimate aims of poetry and of metaphor is 
therefore foolish and unfair. It is foolish because it ignores or 
misinterprets large quantities of excellent poetry written without 
deception aforethought, and it is unfair because it allows a highly 
vocal and aggressive minority to set itself up as the sole arbiter 
elegantiae in the realm of imagery, poetry, and all imaginative 
literature. Even if it were possible to prove that there has always 
existed legitimate and intended ambiguity it is idle to condemn 
the standards of one age for not being those of another. For, in 
every era the boundary line between the clarifying aspect of meta- 
phor, and its convex side, the darkening aspect of metaphor, 
and consequently between the illuminative image and the am- 
biguous image, has been put at a different poetic latitude and 
longitude. Obviously the seventeenth century put the line much 
further toward the darkening side than did the age of the Enlight- 
enment. The point, however, is that there is such a line, and in 
spite of all that brilliant critics can see in even the simplest of 
images, the work of scholarship continually reveals that what seems 
obscure to one era was not in fact obscure at the time it was written 
and could not have been so intended. Scrape away the moldy in- 
crustations of time and out of the debris will frequently shine the 
light of a truly illuminative image that was once mistakenly thought 
to be ambiguous. 

Ultimately, therefore, it is beside the point to praise or condemn 
an image because the element which dominates is not the one in 
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current poetic favor. For, a poetic image may be intellectual and 
ingenious, as in the seventeenth century, or formal and decorous, 
as in the eighteenth century, or emotional and colorful, as in the 
nineteenth century, or paradoxical and obscure as in the twentieth 
century. An image may be any one or any possible combination 
of these and other qualities so long as it does not exist for itself alone 
but stands as an integral part of a unified whole. If this is the case, 
then it is the right image, and if the poet is truly fortunate, the 
only image possible. 

Beyond the image, however, stands the poem, so that the final 
requirement for a successful image, from simple sense impression 
through metaphor to symbol, is the validity of the poem itself of 
which it is an integral and vital part. But the validity of the poem 
depends upon the nature and purpose of poetry as an art, as a 
member of a cultured family of fine arts, and as an object clearly 
marked with the words: Product of a human act. As such, the 
image and, a fortiori the poem, enters upon the realms of meta- 
physics and morality. The inescapable conclusion is that the nature 
of the poet’s belief or disbelief concerning God and man has an 
essential and a profound effect upon his theory and practice in 
esthetics, art, poetry, and the entire process of the metaphorical 
mode of intellection. 
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PHILOSOPHIC PROBLEMS, 1955 


JAMES COLLINS 


1. Types of Generalization About Philosophy 


PROBABLY THE MOST DIFFICULT course to organize and teach in 
philosophy is the introductory one. Sometimes it is evaded by 
prefacing “a few preliminary remarks on philosophy in general” 
to the systematic course which comes first in the sequence. But 
even when the effort is made to do justice to the students, who need 
some preparation for the formidable number of hours required in 
philosophy, the approach seldom satisfies the teacher who is trying 
both to pave the way for systematic work and make contact with the 
students’ present interests. Hence it is profitable to observe how 
Professors Stallknecht and Brumbaugh handle the introductory 
course.’ Their approach rests upon two convictions: “that the tradi- 
tional problems of speculative philosophy are interesting and mean- 
ingful . . . [and] that disagreement in philosophy arises because 
philosophers discuss the same things from different points of view.” 
The first position is held against a purely analytic view of philoso- 
phy, while the second one answers the skeptical contention that 
divergent philosophies simply cancel each other out. 

The authors box the compass of philosophical opinion in terms 


1Tue Compass or Puitosopny. By N. P. Stallknecht and R. S. Brumbaugh. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. ix, 258. $3.25. 
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of four major types of speculative thinking: mechanistic materialism 
and sensationalism, Platonic formalism, Aristotelian naturalism or 
organicism, and the philosophy of creative process. On the crucial 
issue of how to evaluate these four ways of looking at man and the 
cosmos, some tentative leads are offered. Students are asked to 
avoid two extremes: a premature acceptance of some one pattern 
of thought in total exclusion of the others, and an equally deceptive 
relativism which reduces a choice of viewpoint to a mere matter of 
taste. The authors allow that it is meaningful to ask which of these 
forms of philosophizing is most adequate. They themselves place 
discreet emphasis upon the philosophy of process, especially the 
union of intuition and reason which Bergson and Whitehead advo- 
cated. Christian theology is credited with a high synthesizing power, 
but this power comes mainly from revelation and operates best in 
a retrospective treatment of the Greek past. No distinctive place is 
found for a philosophy that is Christian and also formally relevant 
for the philosophic problems of the modern world. In a brief, con- 
cluding chapter, Stallknecht and Brumbaugh make a rapid sketch 
of the history of philosophy and admit that it is difficult to fit any 
given system into their fourfold framework. 

The complexity of historical generalization about types of phil- 
osophy can be appreciated by consulting two recent historical sur- 
veys. B. A. G. Fuller’s long-accepted A History of Philosophy has 
been revised for a third edition by S. M. McMurrin (New York: 
Holt. Pp. ix, 432, and 618; separate pagination for the ancient- 
medieval and the modern parts. $6.90). The new edition features 
chapters on positivism, existentialism, Latin American philosophy, 
and revised bibliographies. The chief generalization on the trend 
of philosophy is that it has been steadily drawing inspiration more 
from the scientific than the religious tradition. Galileo and Newton, 
Darwin and Freud, have so deeply influenced modern philosophic 
concepts that this textbook doubts whether there is any distinctively 
philosophical mode of reflection. How the diversities of scientific 
methods can lead to philosophic unification remains unanswered. 
Quite another approach is taken in F. J. Thonnard’s A Short His- 
tory of Philosophy, translated by E. A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. (New 
York: Desclée. Pp. x, 1074. $6.50). The translator has adapted 
this well-known history to an American audience and has provided 
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many bibliographical additions for English-speaking students. Con- 
fronted with philosophical diversity, Thonnard seeks a synthesis 
in what he calls the perennial philosophy or common heritage of 
truths, as strengthened by common sense, revelation, and some 
Thomistic theses. This is primarily a theological vision of the 
unity of truth, and leaves the philosophical grounds of difference 
quite unalleviated. At the present stage of discussion, less emphasis 
should be placed upon general policy statements and more atten- 
tion paid to a properly philosophical treatment of particular issues, 
as they arise in the history of thought. 

The English translation of Maritain’s Essay on Christian Philoso- 
phy* is a reminder of the intense and never finally settled dispute 
which followed upon the original publication of this work in 1933. 
Maritain did pioneer work in pointing out the objective and sub- 
jective contributions of revelation and theology to the Christian 
state of philosophy in the medieval period, at a time when the 
vital union of faith and reason in that period was being ignored for 
tactical reasons. At the same time, he warned that the very enrich- 
ments “which this philosophy owes to its enlistment in the service 
of theology and to its captivation by a superior light, have slowed 
down its technical elaboration in an autonomous doctrinal body, 
wherein it would lead a life of its own outside the theological 
organism and proceed in all its parts and without exception accord- 
ing to the due methods and modes of philosophy.” Maritain regarded 
this lag as the chief reason today for the estrangement between 
Thomists and contemporary philosophers, who cannot be expected 
to regard Thomism as philosophically noteworthy until the technical 
elaboration is actually made. What attracts such philosophers to 
Maritain is precisely his effort to tackle common philosophical 
issues at their own level, while yet candidly acknowledging the influ- 
ence of his Christian faith. A good estimate of his fidelity to the 
philosophical vocation can be gathered from the collection made 
by Evans and Ward.* The passages are in many instances given a 





2Anw Essay on CuristiAN Pattosopuy. By Jacques Maritain. Tr. by E. H. Flannery. 
New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. xi, 116. $2.75. 

8Tue Soctat AND Poxiticat Puttosopny or Jacques Maritain. Selected and edited 
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new translation and are arranged under four headings: the human 
person, man and political society, the Gospel and human society, 
and the new socio-temporal order. Here is a Christian philosopher 
giving technically competent analyses of natural law, property, 
equality, authority and democracy, racism and atheism. The tools 
of modern research are used, without losing sight of the resources 
of Christian philosophy and faith. Maritain’s method of respecting 
all the dimensions of a philosophical problem commands respect, 
even when there may be disagreement about his particular resolu- 
tion. Courses in ethics and social thought will be quickened by the 
use of this book of readings. 

It is encouraging to find the first volume of a new series on “The 
Great Ages of Western Philosophy” devoted to the medieval period.* 
The idea of the series is to present the philosophic thought of a 
given age by means of key passages, linked together by a readily 
understandable commentary. Unlike the editors of the subsequent 
volumes, Mrs. Fremantle is chosen for her knowledge of religious 
sources rather than for philosophical scholarship. She stresses Daw- 
son’s thesis about the religious unification of medieval culture, but 
also indicates the continuity with our own day. Thus in commenting 
upon Augustine, she compares his treatment of time to Einstein’s, 
his interest in signs to I. A. Richards’, and his study of mutable 
being to Heidegger’s. In comparing the various medieval systems 
among themselves, the editor avoids the real technical issues and 
remains content with some colorful remarks by Burch, Copleston, 
and Hawkins. The complex relationship between faith and reason 
is somewhat oversimplified by picturing philosophy as an airplane 
taxiing down the runway, only to be rendered airborne by faith. 

Perhaps Canon Van Steenberghen’s book* could have been trans- 
lated at no more appropriate time for American readers, since 
Aristotle’s importance for medieval philosophy needs a restatement. 
It has been increasingly popular lately to allude to the Platonic 
tendencies in St. Thomas. Attention has been focussed upon his 


‘Tue Ace or Beier. Selection and Commentary. By Anne Fremantle. New York: 
New American Library (Mentor Books). Pp. xii, 218. $0.50. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin. Pp. xii, 218. $2.75. 

SARISTOTLE IN THE West. By Fernand Van Steenberghen. Louvain: Nauwelaerts. 
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many references to Plato, especially in respect to participation. Yet 
no thorough textual analysis has been made which might help us 
to evaluate the precise sense of these references, which are by no 
means as decisively Platonic as some enthusiastic first readings have 
supposed. Until a professional job is done on the texts in question, 
nothing decisive can be concluded. In the meanwhile, Van Steen- 
berghen (who is familiar with Fabro’s work) has reviewed the 
history of Aristotelian penetration in the West until 1277, with 
special attention to Bonaventure, Albert, Thomas, and Siger. He 
refers to the Thomistic doctrine as an amended Neo-Platonizing 
Aristotelianism or a Christian Aristotelianism which surpasses its 
sources. All this is vague enough, but it does recall the basal con- 
tribution of Aristotle. If this were removed or placed at the per- 
iphery, Thomism and the rest of thirteenth-century philosophy would 
be historically inexplicable and changed beyond recognition. 

Yves Simon and his collaborators, J. J. Glanville and G. D. Hol- 
lenhorst, have rendered portions of John of St. Thomas’ Ars Logica 
into readable English. The Material Logic of John of St. Thomas 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. xxxiv, 638. $10.00) 
contains selected questions on the nature of logic, the universal, 
analogy, categories, signs, and scientific demonstration, along with 
a useful Introduction and Notes by Simon. John of St. Thomas 
remarks that “of the subjects involved in the treatment of the cate- 
gories, universals and predicables, several concern metaphysics, and 
the logician cannot dedicate to them more than a brief and sparing 
consideration.” But in fact, his logical consideration of being of 
reason, analogy, formal and objective concept, and abstraction, is 
sufficiently comprehensive to predetermine many of his subsequent 
metaphysical positions. When he strictly considers the formal object 
of logic, however, John of St. Thomas restricts it to second inten- 
tions. In his Aquinas Lecture on Realism and Nominalism Revisited 
(Milwaukee: Marquette University Press. Pp. 75. $2.00), Henry 
Veatch suggests that such a restriction is foreign to contemporary 
logic, which consequently fails to appreciate logical intentionality. 
The logical schema of function and argument is treated as-a non- 
intentional complete whole, which is neither -a being of reason 
nor an instrument for knowing natural beings other than our logical 
objects. The result is rehabilitation of the old realism-nominalism 
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controversy in new dress: a conflict between Russell’s real universals 
and Quine’s function terms which designate no universal entities. 
Veatch’s own appeal to intentionality as a relation of identity suffers 
from a purely logical approach to intentional being, which he has 
not yet studied in a metaphysical and epistemological way. A busi- 
nesslike primer of sentential and quantificational logics and their 
formalization is provided by Hugues Leblanc, /ntroduction to De- 
ductive Logic (New York: Wiley. Pp. xii, 244. $4.75). He 
reflects the ordinary attitude of contemporary logicians by simply 
prescinding from the alternative set up by Professor Veatch. 


2. From Lipsius to Herder 


The gaps in our historical knowledge of Renaissance philosophies 
are gradually being filled in. Professor Saunders has produced 
the only recent book on Justus Lipsius (1547-1606)° in any modern 
language, although an early English translation of his treatise on 
constancy was re-issued in 1939. Rightly judging that even the 
life of Lipsius is unknown today, the author devotes a full chapter 
to biographical facts and another one to his friends and influence. 
Lipsius’ career was a tumultuous one, marked by shifts of religious 
allegiance, political activity in the Lowlands, literary polemics, 
inclusion in the /ndex, a professorship at Louvain, and final absolu- 
tion from his friend and Jesuit theologian, Leonard Lessius. Saun- 
ders shows how Lipsius developed a humanistic, Christian Stoicism, 
which is a recurrent type of Christian philosophy different from 
those of the Schoolmen. Lipsius amended the Stoic system to har- 
monize with Christian views on evil and divine providence, freedom 
and divine transcendence, but he evaded the question of the soul’s 
corporeality. The most notable feature of his system, however, was 
its restoration of Stoic physics to its full role as the foundation of 
ethics. 

Among the friends of Lipsius was Montaigne, who respected 
his views on style, politics, and history. But whereas Lipsius found 
certainty in the Stoic theories, Montaigne was left with many equally 
probable but opposing conceptions and hence with skepticism. D. M. 
Frame addresses himself to the question of whether Montaigne’s 
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skepticism permitted him to retain Christianity and to construct 
any theory of man.’ His affirmative answer marks a considerable 
advance over previous Montaigne-studies in English. Most writers 
have viewed Montaigne through the eyes of eighteenth-century skep- 
ticism, which regarded his allegiance to Christianity as sheer irony 
and expediency. Frame has the’ courage and historical sense to 
approach his subject within the framework of sixteenth-century atti- 
tudes. Hence he recognizes the genuine possibility of combining 
philosophical skepticism and supernatural faith: “one realm that 
Montaigne always places beyond doubt is the Catholic religion.” 
Because of the later condemnations of fideism and traditionalism, 
it is difficult for Catholics to accept the sincerity of Montaigne’s 
skeptical fideism, but it is an attitude shared by Charron, Huet, and 
others of the period. 

No significant works were published this year in English on the 
classical rationalists, but two reprint editions by Dover Publications 
of New York deserve the notice of teachers and students: the 
Haldane-Ross translation of Philosophical Works of Descartes (2 
vols. Pp. 452, 380. The set, $3.90 paper, $7.90 cloth), and the 
Elwes translation of The Works of Spinoza (2 vols. Pp. 387, 420. 
The set, $3.00 paper). After working for a while with the three new 
translations of Descartes, my conclusion is that the Haldane-Ross 
version is still generally superior to those by N. K. Smith and 
Anscombe-Geatch. But the Lafleur translation of the Discourse and 
Meditations is the best of all, and it is to be hoped that Lafleur will 
soon issue a complete edition. As for Spinoza, the Elwes version 
is as good as any other on the market, but does not meet the stand- 
ards of recent scholarship. Joseph Dunner’s Baruch Spinoza and 
Western Democracy (New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. xiii, 
142. $3.00) misses an opportunity to make a thorough study of 
Spinoza’s political philosophy, which needs to be re-examined at 
length. Instead, it consists of long quotations and fervent declara- 
tions intended to show the continuity of Spinoza’s concept of God 
with Jewish monotheism, to depreciate his political affinity with 
Hobbes, and thus to present him vaguely as the forerunner of Mr. 
Dunner’s conception of Western democracy. 


TMonrTaicne’s Discovery or Man. By D. M. Frame. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. viii, 202. $3.50. 
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It is good to see that, almost twenty years after its origina] pub- 
lication, there is sufficient demand to warrant a second edition of 
R. I. Aaron’s John Locke (New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 
x, 323. $4.00). In the interval, only a few books on Locke have 
appeared, and none has supplanted Aaron’s introductory study. But 
during this time, the Lovelace Collection has been made available 
and the most important papers published (see last year’s survey in 
THoucut). Aaron takes account of these new materials, brings 
his bibliography up to date, and adds a long description of what is 
now called Draft C of the Essay. Locke wrote it in 1685, while in 
Amsterdam, so that it stands between the two early drafts of 1671 
and the final work of 1690. Professor C. A. Hendel has edited 
David Hume’s An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding (New 
York: Liberal Arts Press. Pp. li, 198. $.80), together with an 
informative Introduction, Hume’s autobiography, and Hume’s sum- 
mary of his own position: An Abstract of a Treatise of Human Na- 
ture. The latter document provides the most authentic resumé of 
the epistemology of the Treatise. 

The three most important publications of the year in British 
philosophy are biographical studies. Professor Mossner is not being 
presumptuous, when he titles his book as the life of Hume.* For 
it crowns a lifetime of research in Hume and his century, and dis- 
places Greig’s book as the definitive biography. It is the man pri- 
marily, and the philosopher secondarily, who comes through here 
in vivid detail. Is it worth while for the teacher of the history of 
philosophy to bother about biographical details? In Hume’s case, 
it is absolutely indispensable to present his thought in its concrete 
setting. To keep the explanation of his causal theory exclusively 
at the abstract, systematic level—without giving one’s students any 
inkling about the man’s intellectual formation, his relations to 
predecessors, his responses to critics, his lively personal acceptance 
of other selves, free agents, and natural causal forces—this is to 
take a dreary and barren route, which leads neither to understanding 
of the doctrine nor effective criticism of it. One learns from this 
biography about Hume’s lifelong running fight with organized re- 
ligions, his readings in classical skepticism and the Newtonians, his 


8Tue Lire or Davin Hume. By E. C. Mossner. Austin: University of Texas Press. 
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reaction to Beattie and other Scots critics, his equally vigorous reac- 
tion in the other direction to Holbach’s synagogue of atheists, and 
the significance of his friendship with Adam Smith and Francis 
Hutcheson. This information does more than throw incidental light 
on his philosophy: it puts the reasoning in perspective and permits 
some convincing evaluation to be made. 

In collaboration with Raymond Klibansky, Professor Mossner has 
also put at our disposal some 100 new Hume letters and 27 letters 
never previously edited in full from manuscript copies.’ Taken in 
conjunction with the almost 700 letters previously published by 
Greig, this collection enables us to follow Hume more closely than 
any other major British philosopher. The outstanding items in the 
new collection are the series of letters dealing with Hume’s ill- 
starred effort to help Rousseau and the documents on his excellent 
work as chargé d’affaires in Paris in 1765. For the first time, all 
the epistolary evidence on Hume’s version of the Rousseau affair is 
available, including two recently identified lengthy reports by Hume 
to his French friends, D’Alembert and Mme. de Meiniéres, and some 
amusing notes to Rousseau’s harried English landlord, Richard 
Davenport. Anyone who is skeptical about the philosophical value 
of biographical studies might glance at Letter #6, on Hume’s objec- 
tions to prayer and devotion. What cannot be determined with 
certainty from the Dialogues about his personal position on God and 
religion is unmistakably spelled out in this letter. For Hume, the 
only valid religion consists in “the Practice of morality, and the 
assent of the understanding to the proposition that God exists.” Since 
for Hume morality has nothing to do with God, and since the assent 
to His existence is purely speculative, his conception of religion 
eliminates all practical action and all influence over moral conduct. 

It is not an unmixed blessing to have a philosopher’s autobiogra- 
phy at hand. Hume’s “My Own Life” compresses and suppresses the 
facts; John Stuart Mill’s “Autobiography” is lengthier, but is marked 
by mysterious silences, elisions, and factual lapses. The need for an 
accurate, detailed account has been met by Michael Packe.” It 
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would be unfortunate if recognition of the book’s great worth were 
hindered by disagreement with the author’s estimate of the influence 
of Harriet Taylor on Mill. Packe exaggerates this influence, but 
Mill himself is a most willing accomplice to the exaggeration. Phi- 
losophers will find here, however, full descriptions of Mill’s un- 
believable education at his father’s hands, the basic principles of 
English Radicalism and utilitarianism, the explosive relation between 
Mill and Carlyle, the practical basis for Mill’s economic and political 
theories, and the difficulties he encountered in justifying phenome- 
nalism to his friends. Concerning the cool reception of his probabi- 
listic theism by such worthies as Morley, Stephen, and Bain, Packe 
dryly remarks: “his yearning to be in the twilit land of half-belief 
caused grave consternation to his followers, many of them respected 
pillars in the strict community of agnostics.” And there is signifi- 
cance in Mill’s own private comments, such as his explanation that 
“Comte is able to give his ideas a tight and systematic form. . . 
[because] of insisting on only one side of the question when really 
there are several.” 

The recent furore about the absence and/or plight of Catholic 
intellectuals may lead to constructive results, if the present methods 
of studying the question are supplemented by a direct analysis of 
the actual products of American Catholic scholarship in the various 
fields during the past quarter-century. One of the significant findings 
of such a direct study might be the almost total absence of note- 
worthy accomplishments in the Enlightenment area, whether by phi- 
losophers, historians, theologians, or literary critics. Yet this period 
is crucially important for understanding the modern transition from 
religious to naturalistic belief, as well as for appreciating the sources 
from which many cultured Americans today draw their opinions on 
Christianity and science, theism and morality. By reason of their 
own default, Catholic scholars have permitted the materialistic and 
Neo-Kantian explanations of the historical significance of this era 
to become universally accepted in America. Until some long-range, 
cooperative work is done in the Enlightenment period by Catholic 
scholars, it will still be commonplace to think that belief in God and 
Christ met its mortal defeat in the eighteenth century and has sur- 
vived only as an anachronism from the old regime. The actual story 
is much more complicated than that, but it is not likely to be told 
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until the Catholic policy of “let’s forget about that frightening age” 
is exchanged for one of “‘let’s learn all we can about it and profit by 
what happened.” This supposes, however, a willingness to put some 
good men and money to work on a concentrated study of the various 
aspects of the Enlightenment. 

Orientation in the present state of studies can readily be gained 
from Professor Havens’ work,” which bears as subtitle: “From 
Reaction to Revolution in Eighteenth-Century France.” The book is 
written in a popular style, backed up by careful scholarship. The 
main portion is devoted to Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Diderot, with an enthusiastic endorsement of their philosophies by 
the author. He follows a prevailing fashion of regarding Diderot 
as the culmination of the century of lights. In fact, however, Diderot 
never fully worked out his naturalistic suggestions and was sharply 
criticized by Voltaire and Rousseau on such points as the ultimate 
cause of motion, the source of intelligence, and the moral tendencies 
of man. There was much more internal conflict among the Encyclo- 
pedists than naturalists today are willing to admit or Catholics pre- 
pared to see. 

One prominent French thinker not treated by Havens is the Mar- 
quis de Condorcet, who embodied the Enlightenment’s optimistic 
faith in reason and social progress. June Barraclough has made an 
accurate translation of his most famous work, Sketch for a Historical 
Picture of the Progress of the Human Mind (New York: Noonday 
Press. Pp. xvi, 202. $3.50). Condorcet reduced the history of man- 
kind to ten stages, intended to represent successive moments in the 
liberation of the human spirit from servitude to natural forces, 
ignorance, and superstition. If we are critical today of his belief 
in the perfectibility of man, we are still Condorcet’s heirs in our trust 
in universal education, scientific organization of life, and a deductive 
approach to human rights and freedoms. He is also one of the 
authors included in the book of readings gathered by Louis L. 
Snyder: The Age of Reason (New York: Van Nostrand. Pp. 185. 
$1.25), in The Anvil Original series for classroom use. The editor 
takes a very ample view of the age of reason, including texts from 
Bacon, Hobbes, Newton, Milton, Spinoza, Malthus, and Ricardo, in 
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addition to the usual authors. It would have been more satisfactory 
if longer selections were given from the central eighteenth-cc.utury 
authors, and if there were some representation from the German 
Enlightenment. 

Kant regarded himself both as the heir and the dissolution of the 
Enlightenment in France and Germany. He studied the latest writ- 
ings of the movement and followed the American and French revo- 
lutions with interest. Kérner’s introductory book” mentions these 
facts but concentrates upon a doctrinal analysis of the three Critiques. 
It tries to make Kant more attractive for contemporary readers by 
restating him in linguistic terms and comparing his positions with 
recent scientific and analytic writings. Thus in moral philosophy, 
Kérner initiates a dialogue between Kant, Moore and Stevenson. 
The suggestion is made that ethicians today would reduce Kant’s 
categorical imperative to a negative criterion and his moral objec- 
tivity to a relative status. Although Kérner thinks that such a trans- 
formation can be effected without lapsing into a pure subjectivism 
of moral taste, it would certainly destroy what Kant took to be the 
moral character of actions. 

Professor H. W. Cassirer (who previously wrote an excellent 
commentary on Kant’s third Critique) now turns his considerable 
talent for clear and sympathetic exposition to the Critique of Pure 
Reason.” His method is to quote a key text, and then to give several 
paragraphs of close analysis and criticism. He also has the aim of 
correcting Kantian epistemology in such fashion as to render it in- 
vulnerable to attacks from the realism of the British analytic school. 
He admits that intellectual] principles enable us to recognize the 
given as what it really is, since knowing is not a form of making. 
But this admission does not lead him to any essential structure of 
being, since he agrees with G. E. Moore that only sense data con- 
stitute the given. Cassirer then argues against the British analysts 
that the real world would reduce to a mental fabrication, if we did 
not admit with Kant an a priori activity of the mind, in addition to 
the sense data, which are not the same as material objects. 

On the whole, Cassirer’s commentary will not displace Ewing’s at 
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the introductory level or Paton’s at a more advanced stage. But there 
is one feature in Cassirer’s work which is unique and indispensable. 
The entire final third of the book is devoted to the Dialectic and the 
Doctrine on Method—the last parts of the Critique which are usually 
ignored or hastily schematized by British scholars. Cassirer is the 
only commentator in English to do some justice to the climax of 
Kant’s argument. His motive seems to be to free Kant from the 
charge of excessive rationalism. But even Cassirer omits to analyze 
the moral references in the first Critique, and hence does not bring 
to focus Kant’s long-range preparations for his position on practical 
reason and moral faith in the second Critique. A recent symposium 
on Kant is contained in Tulane Studies in Philosophy (vol. Ill, 1954. 
$2.00), which includes J. K. Feibleman on “Kant and Metaphysics,” 
and R. Whittemore on “The Metaphysics of the Seven Formulations 
of the Moral Argument” for God’s existence. 

Sir David Ross’s little book“ is a commentary on Kant’s Founda- 
tion of the Metaphysics of Morals. Along with a concise explanation 
of the theory of the categorical imperative, Ross offers a criticism 
from his own Aristotelian-intuitionist standpoint. Against Kant, he 
argues that the moral goodness of the act can be determined by the 
end it intends, and that it is unrealistic to regard moral agents as 
“part-time members of the noumenal and part-time members of the 
phenomenal world.” Rather, we are full-time members of the worlds 
opened out to us by reason and sense. But when Ross goes on to 
urge that purpose and inclination enter into the determination of the 
moral act, he does not state clearly enough that for Kant also these 
factors are somehow implicated in the moral act, although not as 
its foundation. 

If Kant criticized the Enlightenment for not rescuing scientific 
knowledge and moral conviction from skepticism, Johann Gottfried 
Herder (1744-1803) criticized it for not respecting the unique 
values of each historical age and for underestimating the continuity 
of history (points left obscure in Condorcet). Professor Clark has 
spent twenty years on his biography of Herder,” which ranks with 
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the books of Mossner on Hume and Packe on Mill. He is specially 
critical of the long-accepted view of Rudolf Haym that Herder was 
affected by Hamann’s mysticism, and that his chief contribution was 
to have aroused Goethe during the Storm and Stress period and thus 
to have prepared the way for Romanticism. On the contrary, Clark 
depicts his subject as a non-mystical mind and one worth studying 
for its own accomplishments in the philosophy of language and his- 
tory. For philosophers, the most significant chapters are those on 
Herder’s philosophy of history and God and on his campaign against 
Kant. Clark finds no decisive proof of any direct influence of Vico 
on the historical outlook of Hamann and Herder. The latter’s lin- 
guistic and psychological studies rendered him extremely antipathetic 
toward Kant’s first Critique, which he characterized paradoxically 
as a series of delusion-images. Clark gets very vague on fine points 
of philosophical controversy. He designates Herder’s theory of God 
and the world a species of panentheism, without offering much ex- 
planation, and he misidentifies the Scholastic view of mental power 
with Christian Wolff's notion of faculties-as-entities. Herder revolted 
against this impossible notion of faculties, but did so along purely 
psychological lines, without facing the metaphysical issue. 


3. Idealism and Pragmatism 


It has taken three decades for the tide of pragmatism and natural- 
ism to cover the landscape and then retire sufficiently to permit a 
reconsideration of America’s principal idealist, Josiah Royce. One 
merit of Professor Cotton’s book” is to have made extensive use of 
unpublished manuscripts, and to have chosen the problem of the self 
as its central theme. It is possible to relate Royce to our present 
philosophical concerns in function of his theory of the self, which 
sets him off from the German idealists and underlines his use of 
recent scientific materials. Royce’s pioneering interest in symbolic 
logic was continuous with his view of the finite self as a constructive 
activity, which employs ever more comprehensive systems of order. 
At the personal level, there was Royce’s lifelong interest in the logi- 
cal work of Peirce. Royce once remarked that “James’ Charles Peirce 
and mine were never, so to speak, the same man,” since Royce culti- 
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vated precisely those aspects of Peirce’s pragmaticism which did not 
lead in the direction of the pragmatism of William James. Espe- 
cially on the question of individual versus public verification, Royce 
and Peirce sided together in stressing the social character of all 
interpretation of signs. The reprint edition of Royce’s The Spirit 
of Modern Philosophy (New York: Braziller. Pp. xix. $5.00) en- 
ables one to study afresh the way in which his historical interpreta- 
tion of Hegel as a philosopher of experience anticipated his own 
“absolute pragmatism.” 

In an address prepared for the Royce centenary (1955),” D. S. 
Robinson strikes out hard against Santayana’s famous classification 
of Royce in the genteel tradition of pure transcendentalism. Stress- 
ing Royce’s theory of modes of action and his historical writings on 
California, Robinson shows how his thought is ordained to an orderly 
control of natural and social processes. As director of the Founda- 
tion for the Promotion of Idealistic Philosophy in America, Professor 
Robinson also defends critical idealism in a theoretical way. He sees 
no hope in Thomism, which he regards as a futile refurbishing of an 
obsolete system. Instead, he advises us to accept historical relativity, 
in order to rule out any medieval revival. However, Robinson 
tempers his historical relativity sufficiently to permit critica] idealism 
to receive the name “perennial and eternal philosophy.” This is 
another instance of the privileged usage of the honorific term 
“perennial,” so that there seems to be no philosophical point in re- 
taining it at all. 

One of the men who loomed very large in the pragmatic onslaught 
upon idealism earlier in the present century was F. C. S. Schiller, 
and it is useful to have Mr. Abel’s exposition of his doctrine.” It 
would seem that his popularity was due primarily to his prolific and 
colorful pen, which specialized in simultanecus publication in phil- 
osophical journals. Schiller’s notion of truth as a making process or 
valuation achieved by the human individual stemmed from his con- 
ception of the relation between logic and psychology. Logic can 
never be separated from the actual thinking processes of individuals 
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and the practical methods of scientists. While this position was ad- 
mirable as a protest against an abstract dialectic of logical forms, 
it led to a confusion between the process of thinking and the validity 
of inference. It took Husserl’s attack upon psychologism to clarify 
the distinction between linking our mental acts and drawing out the 
logical implications of premises. An intelligent criticism of Dewey's 
biologism is long overdue, and is certainly not supplied by Irwin 
Edman in his posthumous publication: John Dewey (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 322. $3.50). This book consists of a 20-page 
popular Introduction by Edman, and quite generous selections from 
Dewey’s main books on logic, education, freedom, and democracy. 
Dewey had a firm grasp upon the truth that philosophy is not a world 
apart, but a habit and activity of concrete individuals involved in 
the biological matrix and the social process. This twofold context 
for philosophizing so fascinated him, however, that he measured 
the real and the philosophically meaningful by what was relevant to 
the ongoing social process. 

Father Butler’s study of Santayana” is based on his doctoral work 
at the Angelicum, and follows up the personal reminiscences written 
for Commonweal on the occasion of Santayana’s death. The book is 
divided into three parts: background, doctrinal exposition, and criti- 
cism. The introductory sketch of Santayana’s philosophical ante- 
cedents, his relations with James and Royce, and his role in critical 
realism, is a boon for the general reader who wants a concise briefing 
on the genesis of this philosophy. The main section examines 
Santayana’s skeptical view of knowledge, as well as the several 
realms of being into which he permits his imagination to wander. 
Emphasis is placed upon the world of essence, and one of the major 
criticisms is that Santayana’s is an essentialistic philosophy. It is an 
essentialism with a difference, however, since it does not rest on a 
rationalistic immaterialism. In one respect, Father Butler’s personal 
association with Santayana is a drawback, since it leads him to 
follow Santayana’s advice not to pay much attention to his early 
series, The Life of Reason. Without this series, however, one cannot 
understand Santayana’s real function in American philosophy, why 
he is included with Dewey and Woodbridge among the founders of 
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naturalism, Father Butler gives a forceful Thomistic criticism of 
Santayana’s theory of essence, and it is noteworthy that Dewey broke 
with Santayana precisely over this issue. 

One of the prototypal applications of Thomism to contemporary 
philosophy was Maritain’s first book, La philosophie bergsonienne 
(1913). In this work, he was struggling to evaluate his old master 
from a newly won position. The criticism was not only hard-hitting 
but peculiarly irritating, since all the admirable points in Bergson 
were viewed as deformations of Thomism. In permitting the English 
translation” to appear at last, however, Maritain adds the two chap- 
ters on Bergson which were previously included in Ransoming the 
Time. This enables us to follow Maritain’s considered evaluation of 
the later developments in Bergson’s view of morality and religion. 
In T. E. Hulme’s Further Speculations, edited by Sam Hynes (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. Pp. xxxiv, 226. $4.50), 
there are two essays on Bergson which convey the pre-1914 enthusi- 
asm felt by cultivated Englishmen for his philosophy. For those who 
are interested in the morality of modern war, there is also a famous 
series of articles by Hulme criticizing Bertrand Russell’s pacifism, 
along with Russell’s replies. 


4. The Age of Analysis—and of Some Other Philosophies 


In the same series as Mrs. Fremantle’s book on medieval philoso- 
phy is one devoted to the contemporary scene by Professor White.” 
By entitling it The Age of Analysis, he means that in his judgment 
analytic philosophy is the most important and widespread move- 
ment in twentieth-century philosophy. Yet he includes selections 
from such non-analytic philosophers as Croce, Santayana, Bergson, 
Whitehead, Husserl, Sartre, Peirce, James, and Dewey, and these 
authors fill two-thirds of the book. White schematizes the movement 
of philosophy in the present century as a series of reactions away 
from Hegel. Closest to him are thinkers like Whitehead, who still 
regards philosophy as a general outlook covering all fields. Then 
come the American pragmatists, who are more mindful of the piece- 
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meal procedures of the sciences. Finally, the logical positivists and 
analysts reduce philosophy to its proper stature as being engaged 
in precise exegesis of a few statements. Thus the trend of the future 
should follow the pattern set by Carnap and Wittgenstein, although 
White himself admits that analytic writers should now begin to con- 
sider the interconnection of linguistic structures involving all fields 
of human activity. 

One outstanding analyst not represented in White’s readings is 
Gilbert Ryle, who of all the proponents of ordinary usage has the 
firmest grasp upon that elusive and partly illusory medium. His 
latest essays” concentrate upon some issues bothering the lay mind 
as well as the philosopher, usually in the logical form of dilemmas. 
Ryle suggests that some of these venerable antinomies can be cleared 
up through a careful restatement of the difficulty, thus lessening fric- 
tion among the philosophers and allaying the popular trend toward 
anti-intellectualism. The presumed dilemmas handled so skillfully 
in these Tarner Lectures are (1) the pre-determinism apparently 
implied by true statements about the future, clashing with our sense 
of freedom and responsibility; (2) the ancient puzzle of Achilles 
and the tortoise, wherein conceptual analysis seems at loggerheads 
with our perceptual horse sense about men overtaking lumbering 
reptiles; (3) the attempt to base a rigid hedonism and utilitarianism 
upon the ordinary admission that people find pleasure in many 
things they choose to do; (4) the currently chic contrast between 
the everyday world and the world of science; (5) the equally awe- 
some antithesis between nontechnical and technical concepts, whether 
the technician in question be a bridge player or a physicist; (6) the 
problem of whether the perceptual activity of seeing terminates in a 
grasp of someone else’s features or only in one’s own neural proc- 
esses; (7) the apparent breakdown of Aristotelian formal logic be- 
fore some informal types of inference that refuse to fit the mold. 
On all these topics, Ryle brings to bear a mind that is eminently 
sensitive to the manifold aspects of experience. Here is analytic 
philosophy at its undogmatic and humorous best. 

Considerably more dogmatic and heavy-handed is Professor 
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Lazerowitz’s treatment of paradoxes.” He does not try to alleviate 
them but rather to propound reasons why philosophers like to enter- 
tain them. His aim is the ambitious one of determining the nature 
of metaphysics through an analysis of clashing statements about 
reality, such as that everything is either in permanence or in flux. 
The conclusion is reached that a metaphysical theory is basically a 
linguistic innovation. It describes nothing about real things and does 
not employ words in their ordinary meaning. The metaphysician is 
aware of the discrepancy between his usage and that of common 
speech, but he deliberately institutes a change in usage. The meta- 
physician plays with language for the sake of producing illusions. 
His sentences create the illusion of affirming certain existential states 
or properties of things, “whereas what he is actually doing is intro- 
ducing a linguistic innovation. [His sentence] expresses one or more 
unconsciously held beliefs, the purpose of which is to satisfy a re- 
pressed longing or to ward off a repressed fear.” What sets off this 
view from the usual positivist claim that metaphysics is nonsense is 
the recognition of genuine metaphysical meaning: but this meaning 
is purely subjective and expresses unconscious states of mind. Like 
Wittgenstein and Wisdom, Lazerowitz believes that positivism has 
now entered a therapeutic phase in alliance with psychoanalysis, and 
hence he recommends the couch-treatment for those who persist in 
uttering metaphysical statements. Three critical remarks can be 
made. First, he takes his samplings of metaphysical propositions 
from a very narrow field, exhibiting the same fondness as Ayer for 
the utterances of Bradley. Second, the propositions which are treated 
in this way are few in number and are quite arbitrarily associated 
with certain emotional states. It is difficult to invent a device for 
testing the assertion that it was an unconscious fear of death that 
drove Parmenides and Bradley to deny the reality of change. Third, 
the method of reduction to repressed psychic states can be neither 
conclusive nor comprehensive without making two assumptions: that 
the supposed original moods are connected with each other in a 
necessarily antithetic way (to account for opposing metaphysical 
statements), and that these subjective states refer back in no way 
to the real world. These assumptions are not verified in the present 
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work, and no method is suggested for doing so. The field-day which 
John Wisdom recently had with Berkeley’s alleged unconscious 
motivations suggests that therapeutic positivism is no more subject to 
control and testing, in its criticism of metaphysics, than was 
Nietzsche’s “soul-seeing” method of explaining cosmic views or 
Freud’s unfortunate excursion into the psychic depths of Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

John Dewey once observed that only those philosophies are im- 
portant which make a difference in education. This is too narrowly 
tied in with his conception of philosophy as the general theory of 
education, and it is particularly severe upon analytic philosophy 
which in most cases forswears the general outlooks that do affect 
education. However, one can easily agree that philosophies which 
issue in different educational theories are of great practical impor- 
tance. In this belief, the National Society for the Study of Education 
devoted its fifty-fourth Yearbook” to a survey of several leading 
philosophies and their educational consequences. Philosophers are 
rightly wary about entering the thickets of educational discussion, 
but they can be reassured by the fact that each chapter is written by 
an expert in the given philosophy. The results are interesting, even 
in the case of chaotic statements of the linguistic and experimentalist 
positions, vague presentations of liberal idealism and an ontological 
theory, and a somewhat softened plea for logical empiricism. There 
are four highly competent essays on Marxism (R. S. Cohen), Existen- 
tialism (Ralph Harper), Realism (John Wild), and Thomism 
(Maritain). Most of these theories come under fire in Theodore 
Brameld, Philosophies of Education in Cultural Perspective (New 
York: Dryden Press. Pp. 446. $4.50), which is a revised first half 
of a much used textbook: Patterns of Educational Philosophy. 
Brameld reduces educational positions to three main ones (apart 
from his own reconstructionism, treated in the second volume): 
progressivism of the Dewey school, essentialism of the liberal tradi- 
tion, and perennialism of the Catholic school (subtitled “education 
as cultural regression”). Through a resolute use of the anthro- 
pologically outmoded method of cultural relativism and a superbly 
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fantastic manipulation of historical facts, the author discloses the 
obsolescence of the first two theories and the deeply pernicious, anti- 
democratic nature of the third one, thus paving the way for his own 
reconstructionism which seems to be Marxism in democratic termi- 
nology. Because of its clarity and popularity in education courses, 
this textbook is worthy of close scrutiny. It also points out some 
semantic overtones of the term “perennialism” which have escaped 
Thonnard and Robinson. 

Professor Buchler continues the themes of an earlier book (Cf. 
the survey in THoucHT, 1953), seeking to give a broadened natural- 
istic meaning to the functions of inquiry and judgment.” They are 
not exclusively intellectual and assertive functions, but include all 
our individual and social attitudes toward our natural situation. 
Working quite apart from existentialism (except in so far as natural- 
ism shares with it some common roots in Hegel and Kant), Buchler 
nevertheless reaches a view of man that is reminiscent of existen- 
tialist anthropology. Man is essentially committed to nature, a being 
under obligation to act and render account of himself. He has to 
take an interpretative position in respect to natural events, and in 
making them meaningful through his commitments he is a producer 
and judger. His judgments encompass all his ways of doing, making, 
and saying. Buchler scours the philosophical tradition for support 
of his enlarged meaning for judgment, and links together Dewey 
and Aquinas. Certainly, the Thomistic usage of judicium is analo- 
gous and inclusive of appetitive determinations and evaluations. 
But Buchler’s study remains indecisive in two important respects: it 
leaves unspecified the distinctive meaning of cognitive judgment, 
and it does not discuss the role of causal inference. It is not clear 
what implications about man’s nature should be drawn from the 
inclusive view of judgment. 

Cassirer’s definition of man as a sign-making animal belongs in 
this trend toward a more comprehensive view of judgment, indicating 
a possible nexus between idealism, naturalism, and realism. The 
second volume of his monumental Philosophy of Symbolic Forms” 
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(see the survey in THoucut, 1954) concentrates upon mythical 
thinking. This area became important to him as soon as he reflected 
on the fact that owing to the interconnection of various types of sym- 
bolic forms, the fate of one type intimately affects the others. There 
was a well-defined tendency of scientific, historical, and religious 
thinking to achieve liberation from myth. Yet myth remained geneti- 
cally as the matrix for these other forms of thought, and continued 
to be a powerful component in the human mind. Hence if myth were 
regarded as sheer illusion, it would react unfavorably upon the entire 
system of symbolic forms. Cassirer saw that the alternative to treat- 
ing myth as baseless illusion was to view it in its own nature and 
proper function for the human spirit. This required him to forge 
some generalized patterns of mythical thinking, especially in respect 
to space, time, number, life, soul, the self, and personal gods. His 
aim was not to reduce these forms to myth but to explore the mythical 
mode of expressing them, and thus to distinguish such expression 
from the linguistic, scientific, and religious manifestations. Work- 
ing along Kantian lines, he retained an admirable balance which 
one does not find among the incautious disciples of Jung and Witt- 
genstein in their treatment of myth and symbol. 

Three other publications deal with various aspects of personal 
growth. What is Creative Thinking? by Catharine Patrick (New 
York: Philosophical Library. Pp. xi, 210. $3.00), surveys the 
psychological literature on the creative process. Attention is paid to 
the various stages: preparation, incubation, illumination, verifica- 
tion or revision, with dependence both upon the logical schemes of 
Dewey and Blanshard and upon the testimony of creative people. 
Philosophers who have not produced their masterpiece by age thirty- 
nine had better step up the pace a bit. G. W. Allport summarizes 
his long researches in the Terry Lectures on Becoming: Basic Con- 
siderations for a Psychology of Personality (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Pp. ix, 106. $2.75). Allport holds the doors open 
to all schools of psychology in their partial reports on man, so that 
his own main concept of personality may be inclusive and unifying. 
He wrestles with the question of whether the self is a necessary con- 
cept in psychology. At least, one should be suspicious of the recent 
movement to revive the self solely as a deus ex machina for saving 
some unity in the wake of the positivist dismemberment of man. The 
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unifying principle is the properly psychological concept of “the 
proprium” or awareness of inward unity and belongingness. It in- 
cludes the eight descriptive functions of body sense, self-identity, 
ego-enhancement, ego-extension, the Freudian-Thomist rational agent, 
self-image, propriate striving, and the knowing process. Thus in 
psychology, one can refer to the self only in a descriptive and hyphen- 
ated way. 


It is entirely conceivable, indeed probable, that an acceptable philosophy 
or theology of the person may logically require the concept of self to indicate 
the considerations of value and ontology important to a system of thought. 
It is partly to allow for this contingency that we have introduced the concept 
of proprium. It is a device to avoid trespassing upon, and confusion with, 
philosophical concepts that deal with somewhat different matters than does 
the psychological study of personality. 


The need to distinguish between a philosophy and a psychology of 
man is clearly recognized by Allport, although he does not establish 
the distinction itself. Nicolas Berdyaev’s The Meaning of the Creative 
Act, translated by D. A. Lowrie (New York: Harper. Pp. 344. 
$4.00) derives its prophetic air partly from the intense attitude of 


the author and partly from a confusion between the psychological 
and philosophical meanings of creation, freedom, and personal ac- 
tivity. It is better to begin with Allport by banishing the self as such 
from psychology than to begin with Berdyaev by fusing psycho- 
logical creativity with a metaphysics and theology of man and God. 


5. Ethics and Philosophy of Religion 


Professor Garnett agrees with Dewey and Buchler that norm 
cannot be separated from fact but must be based on the latter’s re- 
quirements.” He also accepts Dewey’s description of the moral 
criterion as a complete self-realization or total volitional perfecting 
of man. Then, he notes that Christianity also accepts some form of 
self-realization as the ground of morality, but it locates the end-in- 
view in the general concern for human welfare. Although Hume and 
Dewey see the presence of a benevolent tendency in man, they do not 
attain to the Christian intuition that regards this factor as the domi- 
nating end of moral action. Garnett seeks to supply a naturalistic 


27Can IpEALs AND Norms Be Justiriep? By A. C. Garnett. Stockton, Calif.: College 
of the Pacific Philosophy Institute Publications. Pp. 92. $2.00. 
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basis for this primacy, by citing psychological evidence in favor of 
healthy other-regarding attitudes, the social benefit of concern for 
others, and the fact that we find other men intrinsically interesting. 
But these arguments do not add up to a moral obligation under what- 
ever conditions (operating even against certain socially accepted 
norms and even when other men are not psychologically interesting 
to oneself), and they obscure the distinctive bond with God as both 
an end and a ground of moral behavior. 

Von Hildebrand gives vigorous expression to a conviction that has 
been building up inarticulately in many readers of recent Catholic 
literature.” Writing in The Newman Annual for 1955, for instance, 
Sean O’Faolain remarked how strange and troubling it is to find in 
Graham Greene’s novels that “the Redemption of man by Christ 
Himself is perpetually thwarted by Innate Evil.” Von Hildebrand 
characterizes this attitude as a “sin-mysticism,” and indicates the 
need for a fresh study of the Christian attitude toward sin and 
sinners. Christians are often afraid of taking a position on a sinner 
as well as on a sinful principle, for fear of being charged with self- 
righteous pharisaism or clodlike mediocrity. The positive attitude 
is to combine a rejection of the evil mentality with a love of the whole 
person and good potentialities of the sinner in a spirit of incor- 
ruptible charity and humility. Von Hildebrand handles the prob- 
lem of the novelist in a masterful way, but he is not as successful in 
dealing with situational ethics, since he does not come to grips with 
the technical philosophical statements of both the existentialists and 
those who are trying to develop a situational ethics within the theistic 
view of moral law. 

One definite form of situational ethics that does reject a universal 
moral law is propounded by Albert Camus.” Like Sartre, he begins 
with the postulate of God’s non-existence, but he goes beyond Sartre 
in asserting the radical absurdity of man and the world, even after 
the human projects are set in motion. Under these circumstances, 
suicide seems to be the only relief. But Camus replies, echoing 
Nietzsche, that man must simply accept this senseless situation and 


28TruE MoRaLity AND Its Counterreits. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. New York: 


David McKay Co. Pp. ix, 179. $3.00. 
Tue Mytu or Sisypnus. By Albert Camus. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


Pp. vi, 212. $3.50. 
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make heroic efforts at creative choice, without expecting any rational 
justification from an extrinsic source. This answer assumes the 
general attractiveness of the attitude of heroic defiance. But anyone 
not drawn to it will find little inspiration in Camus’ image of man as 
the eternal Sisyphus, valiantly producing individual values under 
senseless conditions. Camus does not make it clear why he rules out 
God. An analysis of pharisaism such as Von Hildebrand gives, 
might clarify the moral and humanistic consequences of theism and 
thus remove the need for Promethean defiance. 

In The Decline of Wisdom (New York: Philosophical Library. 
Pp. viii, 56. $2.50), Gabriel Marcel criticizes industrial civilization 
for blocking the recognition of types of knowledge and value that 
surpass the pragmatic level. But he does not get very far in his 
delineation of wisdom, which is exemplified in the Chinese sages 
and Montaigne. Its chief notes are a conformity to cosmic order, a 
recognition of a hierarchy of objective values, and a respect for the 
past. Marcel hopes that this profane wisdom can be reconciled with 
Christian wisdom, but he offers no extensive directions for uniting 
them. And his frequent, unfavorable references to America and 
Americanized countries smack less of wisdom, in either variety, 
than of secondhand conventions. A more subtle and theologically 
oriented interpretation of the interplay between moral-religious 
values and modern technical organization and expediency is made 
by E. Castelli: Les présupposés d’une théologie de lhistoire (Paris: 
Vrin. Pp. 190). He makes an intensive study of the pressures lead- 
ing to solitude and lack of communication, when persons are cut off 
from one another by uncertainty and technical exigencies, and sug- 
gests that any functional theology of history today must take account 
of these facts. 

S. M. Thompson has written something new in the genre of phi- 
losophy of religion textbooks.” Most of them have represented 
naturalism or the infinite-finite theory of God, but for Thompson 
God exists as infinitely perfect in every respect. His standpoint is 
that of the non-Catholic realistic theism of Wild, Veatch, and Mascall, 
but generous drafts are made upon Gilson, Hawkins, and Maritain. 
A careful preparatory study is made of the kinds of knowledge and 


304 Mopern PutLosopuy or Reicion. By S. M. Thompson. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co. Pp. xvii, 601. $7.50. 
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proof, with emphasis upon the nature of existential truth and proof, 
before coming to God’s existence. This central problem is treated 
in five chapters, which eliminate the ontological argument and offer 
a circumstantial defense of the proof from contingent, existing things. 
Mascall’s position on analogy is followed in dealing with God’s at- 
tributes, while extensive sections are devoted to creation, history, and 
evil. Two unsatisfactory features must be mentioned. The possibility 
of a philosophy of God as ordered to theology is discounted, although 
it is recognized that philosophy cannot dictate the content of faith 
and that theology can clarify its content. Erich Frank’s theory of 
religious knowledge and myth is followed. In the second place, the 
dialectical method is accepted as the only metaphysical way of 
justifying basic principles, which are regarded as assumptions that 
are involved even in one’s reasoned denial of them. Curiously 
enough, one of the only two references to St. Thomas praises the 
method of the Summa as the supreme instance of a dialectical pro- 
cedure. 

Thompson leaves the process of “contacting” God in a vague con- 
dition, but it becomes more intelligible when one reflects upon the 
individual ways of religious devotion. The best of the recent biogra- 
phies of Edith Stein is by H. C. Graef: The Scholar and the Cross 
(Westminster, Md.: Newman Press. Pp. viii, 234. $3.50). It has a 
greater abundance of factual details, a better style and organization 
of materials, and many quotations from the writings of this philoso- 
pher and religious personality. “Strike the stone [Stein] and wis- 
dom will leap forth,” was the epigram assigned to her by her 
headmaster at graduation from grammar school. Miss Graef follows 
the ways in which Husserl, Scheler, Reinach, St. Teresa, Przywara, 
St. Thomas, and St. John of the Cross, were able to draw sparks from 
her mind and soul. Her conception of the mystical life was strongly 
influenced by the teaching of St. John of the Cross on the active and 
passive nights of the soul. This teaching is examined by L. A. 
McCann, C.S.B., The Doctrine of the Void (Toronto: The Basilian 
Press. Pp. 146), a doctoral dissertation in theology which makes 
frequent comparisons with the mystical theology of Garrigou- 
LaGrange. Father Josef Goldbrunner uses the resources of depth 
psychology to probe the relations between body and soul in the life 
of faith. Holiness 1s Wholeness (New York: Pantheon Books. Pp. 
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63. $1.75) establishes that the integrity of the whole person is bound 
up with the operation of the theological virtues, and that the body 
should formally cooperate in the striving after holiness. 

The Lutheran theologian, Jaroslav Pelikan, studies various ways 
in which to relate Christianity to the human values of the true, good 
and beautiful, taking his examples from Kierkegaard, Paul, Dosto- 
evsky, Luther, Nietzsche, and Bach.” The inclusion of the latter two 
men is unusual, but it serves a dialectical purpose. Nietzsche began 
by making the esthetic misidentification of the holy with the beauti- 
ful, but he soon found that the Christian view of God stood in the 
way of realizing his own ideal of the superman. Hence he refused 
eventually to admit any beauty in connection with Christ and the 
Christian life, a claim that was belied by the inspiration which Bach 
found in religious sources and extended to all human activities. 
Pelikan does not regard Kierkegaard as an anti-intellectual, but as 
one who sought to preserve the holy from subordination to what the 
Hegelians regarded as the true system of human concepts. Further 
light on Kierkegaard’s attitude can be gained from Lowrie’s transla- 
tion of his work against Adler, On Authority and Revelation.” With 
this book, the huge task of translating Kierkegaard into English is 
completed, except for further selections from his Journals. Adler 
was a Danish pastor who claimed for a while that his message had 
the sanction of a divine revelation. Kierkegaard’s reaction against 
this claim indicates his concern to prevent individual enthusiasm 
from overwhelming us, as well as his respect for an objective con- 
tent of revelation and the need for religious authority as a corrective 
for subjective intensity of conviction. The initiative in religious faith 
must come from God as placing a demand upon our freedom, and 
then the response must come from the individual believer who is 
aware of his dependence upon the divine authority. But Kierkegaard 
was suspicious of the established Church, and hence he had no visible 
embodiment for apostolic authority in the actual Church of his day 
and country. He wanted desperately to avoid falling into Adler’s 
position, but yet he had no viable conception of the mystical body of 
Christ. This was his tragic situation and it was never resolved 
during his lifetime. 


31Foots ror Curist. By Jaroslav Pelikan. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press. Pp. ix, 
172. $3.00. 

820n AuTHoRITY AND ReveLaTion. By Soren Kierkegaard. Tr. by Walter Lowrie. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. Pp. xxvii, 205. $4.50. 
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THE Bripce. A Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian Studies. Volume I. Edited 
by Rev. John M. Oesterreicher. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc. Pp. 
349. $3.95. 

This is the first annual volume published by Pantheon for the Institute 
of Judaeo-Christian Studies, Seton Hall University. The director of the 
Institute is the editor of this volume. 

The Bridge opens with a moving statement of purpose by the editors: 
“What we wish, then, is that our work will help Christians to a deeper 
understanding of their treasures, and no less that it will serve the dialogue 
between Christians and Jews” (p. 9). There follows a brief introduction by 
Seton Hall’s president, Monsignor John L. McNulty, who points out that 
The Bridge “cannot fail to have some influence on contemporary thought, 
which, rich and varied though it is, stands in need of a unifying principle” 
(pp. 12-13). This same theme of the enrichment ef contemporary thought 
is sounded in the prefatory words of the Institute’s regent, Monsignor John 
J. Dougherty, who writes in part: “Happily there is a notable scholarly 
renaissance in our times among Jews as well as among Catholics. . . . To 
broaden this reciprocal knowledge, to sift it and thus to serve truth, is the 
task of The Bridge” (p. 19). 

Under “Studies” are grouped six lengthy articles. Raissa Maritain’s 
“Abraham and the Ascent of Conscience” explores the development of moral 
notions, the progress of conscience, in man’s long history; and in doing so 
illuminates some of the baffling acts of the holy men of the Old Testament. 
Father Barnabas M. Ahern, C.P., in “The Exodus, Then and Now” writes 
a profound meditation on the fourfold exodus: the exodus of the Jews from 
Egypt; the exodus of Christ; the exodus of the Christian; the circle of con- 
summation. The abbot of Downside’s “According to Matthew” is an exami- 
nation of the first Gospel under seven headings: “An Israelite Gospel,” “The 
Beliefs of the Evangelist,” “The Reign of the Heavens,” “The Good News 
and the Torah,” “The Chosen People,” “The Messiah,” “Son of Man, Son 
of God.” Cornelia and Irving Siissman contribute a perceptive and mem- 
orable interpretation of “Marc Chagall, Painter of the Crucified,” an interpre- 
tation which includes four reproductions. Father John Oesterreicher writes 
on “The Enigma of Simone Weil.” His approach here, as in one of his earlier 
books, Walls Are Crumbling, is to blend biography, exposition, and criticism. 
He writes with respect, but without shying away from the necessary con- 
clusion: “. . . Her philosophy ... is . . . as far removed as can be from 
the teaching of the Church, indeed from any outlook which by even the 
most strenuous stretching of the term, can be called Christian” (p. 150). 
Under the title “The Learned Elders of Zion,” Father William Granger Ryan 
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translates the detailed and highly informative account by Father Pierre 
Charles, S.J. of that despicable forgery, the “Protocols of the Elders of Zion.” 

Under “Perspectives” are grouped six somewhat shorter articles. Father 
Bertram Hessler, O.F.M., in “Kohelet: The Veiled God” opens up to lumi- 
nous understanding one of the most perplexing books of the Old Testament, 
The Book of the Preacher (Ecclesiastes). Father Richard Kugelman, C.P., in 
“Hebrew, Israelite, Jew in the New Testament” traces the meanings of each 
of these terms first in the Old and, in greater detail, in the New Testament. 
Father Hilaire Duesberg, O.S.B., with a sharp mind and pen, writes in “The 
Trial of the Messiah,” not of the Pharisee, but of Pharisaism, and concludes: 
“The trial of the Christ continues. It forbids us to sleep” (p. 242). Mother 
M. Thaddea de Sion describes movingly “The Jewish Burial Service.” Father 
Edward A. Synan’s “Abraham Heschel and Prayer” gives respectful, but 
critical, attention to a man of contemporary significance. Finally, Prof. 
Barry Ulanov, associate editor of The Bridge, suggests in “Shylock: The 
Quality of Justice” Shakespeare’s perception of how far short of Christian 
justice falls the accommodating, worldly justice of the Christians and Jews 
of The Merchant of Venice. 

Under “Surveys” are two articles. Father William Keller’s “Ledger of 
Death” first surveys the reliable statistics about Hitler’s extermination of 
European Jews, and then reports Monsignor Romano Guardini’s 1952 lec- 
ture “Responsibility.” Father Edward H. Flannery’s “The Finaly Case” 
first reviews the facts of this famous case, and then analyzes, with a super- 
human detachment, the legal and theological problems involved. 

To the book review section Father J. Edgar Bruns brings intelligence, 
and Cornelia Siissman a beauty of style such as I have never seen in any 
book review. 

The appearance of The Bridge at just this juncture of our history is a 
harbinger of the intellectual adulthood, the solid scholarship, which is the 
hope of so many Catholics in America. It is a new, but already sturdy, 
ally of those who place the intelligence in the service of Christ, the King. 

Manhattan College. James V. MULLANEY. 


SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN Beier. By C. A. Coulson. (The John Calvin Me- 
Nair Lectures.) Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. Pp. 
127. $2.50. 

One of Britain’s best-known theoretical physicists, Professor Charles Coul- 
son of Oxford, was chosen to deliver the McNair Lectures at the University 
of North Carolina in 1954. His success may be judged from the awarding 
of the first American Lecomte du Noiiy Award to this book based on his 
lectures. 

Professor Coulson starts by rejecting some common faults of Christians 
in their approach to science. One is an excessive clinging to the past, the 
other a dichotomizing of experience. He is justly critical of all attempts 
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to coop up science and religion, each in its own little cell, and thus to smooth 
over tensions by suppressing contact. He is also suspicious of all attempts 
to introduce a “God of the gaps,” a God who is called upon to explain all the 
lacunae which science has not yet been able to explain, and then is gently 
shoved off the stage as science progresses and bridges these gaps with new 
experiments or new theories. Rather “God is in the whole of Nature, with 
no gaps, or He is not there at all” (p. 22). 

For Coulson science is a revelation of God and an indication of God’s 
presence in the universe. Since science can be looked at as a form of 
natural revelation, it supplements the supernatural revelation of revealed 
religion, and without its insights religion is missing something derivable 
from no other source. Science is grounded, as Whitehead has pointed out, in 
the medieval Christian belief in the rationality of the universe; and its 
emphasis on integrity, liberty, and humility before truth is a reflection of its 
basically religious and Christian orientation. Though these reflections on 
the dignity and value of science are too little recognized today, they have 
been emphatically reaffirmed by the Pope in his recent address to the Pon- 
tifical Academy of Sciences. 

To illustrate the many different possible approaches to reality, Coulson 
employs the analogy of the blueprints for a physics laboratory. The analogy 
limps somewhat, but does convey the basic idea that scientists and theologians 
must grant that other points of view are possible, and that conflicts usually 
arise only because they are looking at the same object through different- 
colored glasses. 

In his last chapter the author jumps from a consideration of the personal 
elements in science and religion to the revelation of God in the Person of 
Jesus Christ. “If it is true that truth can only be expressed in personal terms 
. . ., then it is not unreasonable to suppose that the whole process may be 
gathered up in one person—a representative person, an archetype—in whom 
the truths of nature and the truths of people find their meaning” (p. 112). 
It is the revelation of God in the Person of His Son that saves Professor 
Coulson’s synthesis from pantheism, and gives it its balance as an attempt 
to understand and evaluate both the scientific and theological aspects of 
man’s experience. 

At times Coulson seems excessively skeptical, both about science and about 
religion. Though no physicist claims that he really knows what an atom 
or an electron is, statements like “There is no electron except in our imagina- 
tions,” or “atoms .. . are the fruit of our minds,” fail to do justice to the 
remarkable parallelism that exists between the predictions of physical theories 
and observed physical facts. 

While Coulson quotes widely and well from recent writings on science and 
religion, one is surprised to find no reference to the German Catholic bio- 
physicist, Friedrich Dessauer, whose writings, especially his Religion im 
Lichte der heutigen Naturwissenschaft (Frankfurt a.M., 1951), show him a 
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kindred s,..1t to Professor Coulson. At times one would prefer the author 
to set forth his stimulating ideas in his own clear and sparkling style, instead 
of distracting the reader by putting them in the mouths of other writers. 
This is, however, almost the only shortcoming of a book which is vastly 
superior to most recent books on science and religion, including those of 
Sinnott, Heim, and Raven. 

In conclusion one is tempted to ask whether American Catholics have not 
fallen prey to the misconceptions of science Professor Coulson has pointed 
out so forcefully in this book. Perhaps if we were more interested in finding 
God in science, rather than in using the results and the “gaps” of science 
for apologetic purposes, we would have produced more scientists who have 
learned how to find and to serve God in their scientific work. 

Fordham University. Josepu F. Muuican, S.J. 


BELIEF AND UNBELIEF SINCE 1850. By H. G. Wood. New York: Cambridge 

University Press, 1955. Pp. vii, 142. $2.75. 

This book consists of seven lectures given at the Divinity School of 
Cambridge University. The author begins by contrasting the religious tem- 
perament of the people of Great Britain around 1850 with the present, and 
finds that while the Victorians were interested in religion, today it is a matter 
of debate whether England, at least, is still Christian. In order to explain 
the change, Mr. Wood describes how the churches of England, especially 
the Church of England, confronted the challenges presented by Darwin, 
Freud, the natural sciences, historical and literary criticism of the Bible. 
This procedure demands a survey of English religious thought from 1850 
to today, a difficult task for 142 pages. 

W oodstock, Md. J. F. O’Mattey, S.J. 


CHALLENGE AND CONFORMITY. Studies in the Interaction of Christianity 
and the World of Today. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. Pp. 126. $1.75. 

This book contains in expanded form a series of lectures given by the 
author in the spring of 1954 at the Universities of Copenhagen, Aarhus, 
Uppsala, Oslo, and in the theological school of Bethel bei Bielefeld. The basic 
hypothesis of the study is that a vital religion, upon encountering a culture, 
initiates modifications and innovations within the culture, while at the same 
time absorbing and being modified by some of the elements of the culture. On 
the basis of such challenge and conformity between religion and culture the 
author advances to a very rapid and brief survey of the problems which 
Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, and Orthodoxism are meeting as they 
encounter the cultures of Europe, the United States, and the non-Occi- 
dental world. 

The author suggests that Christianity as a minority shows great vitality 
in meeting the problem of the de-Christianization of the majority of Europe. 
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In the United States, with its mounting percentage of population enrolled 
in Churches, the danger is that “the Christianity of the country will be an 
expression of ‘the American way of life’ and will become ancillary to it. 
. . . discipline is relaxed and the local congregations tend to become social 
organizations with a religious tinge.” 

Primarily written as a series of lectures, the book retains the lecture style 
and approach. Its chief value lies in its introductory and provocative char- 
acter, rather than in any detailed analysis. The author is Protestant, and 
the intended audience is Protestant, but issues are raised which merit the 
attention of Catholic thought. 

Woodstock, Md. J. D. Earty, S.J. 


EDUCATION 


History oF HuMANIsM. By Giuseppe Toffanin. Translated, with Foreword 
and Augmented Bibliography by Elio Gianturco. New York: Las Americas 
Publishing Co. Pp. xxxvi, 356. $9.00. 

Professor Gianturco has done a great service in providing an English 
translation of this work. Toffanin’s style is so devoid of methodical presen- 
tation and clarity that it would seem likely that many non-Italian readers 
have turned away from the original with a feeling of bewilderment, if not 
downright disgust. We can understand a bit better what Toffanin is trying 
to say. We may not find him convincing, for geometrical-type proof is not 
his way; but it becomes clearer that he cannot be ignored. Toffanin’s gen- 
eral view is that Humanism is Christian spirituality, making use of the 
Christianized wisdom of the ancients, to combat the scientific naturalism 
which had developed during the thirteenth century. He considers that it 
originated with the writers of the Patristic period like Lactantius, Arnobius, 
and St. Augustine, for whom the paths of faith and culture were identical, 
who strove to repossess ancient thought and make use of it to support the 
new religion (p. 3). They turned especially to Cicero, who, in his presen- 
tation of Greek thought (especially the Platonic spiritual tradition, empha- 
sizing the science of man qua soul, in contrast to the sterile Aristotelian 
science of man qua nature), prepared the way for the Roman Catholic tradi- 
tion according to St. Augustine (pp. 69-72). After the period of “medieval 
decadence,” during which time Christianity became confused with “scholastic 
barbarism” (p. 5), Humanism was developed in the Catholic pathos gen- 
erated by the Avignon residence: the late return of the Popes was due to 
their inadequate feeling for Roman tradition. For Petrarch, the Rome of the 
Popes is a synthesis of spiritual values, connected with, but more important 
than, the Roman Empire of the Caesars or the Roman Republic of Scipio 
(p. 112). 


Toffanin considers that Humanism is characterized by its opposition to 
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the scientific, Averroist-Aristotelian view, with its theory of the double truth 
(p. 15), and that its mission was to help the Church sweep out the Averroistic 
thirteenth-century scholasticism (p. 164). He notes that St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Averroes have a common interest in physics, but is willing to excuse 
St. Thomas because he separates himself from Averroes on the theory of the 
two truths; and because he does not show the Averroist irreverence for the 
books of the ancients (pp. 33-35). Similarly, he is willing to overlook the 
fact that Dante is in the scientific tradition, because in the final analysis, he 
shows respect for the mythical truths handed down by the ancient poets. 
Yet, he does consider Dante somewhat separated from the true Humanists 
because he remains a son of the age of the mercantile city republics: he 
can not quite forget that he is a Florentine (Petrarch, writing his serious 
works only in Latin, holds his arms out, in the name of Cicero, fraternally 
greeting every restorer of Romanity, regardless of where he may come from) 
(pp. 56; 63-64; 22). Also, Dante has a Thomistic faith in the possibility 
of restating every scientific rationalism in theological terms, whereas with 
Petrarch there is open conflict between scientific rationalism and the Sapientia 
of God (p. 95). 

Toffanin is then ready to throw a Christian mantle about all those who 
follow in the steps of Petrarch. In regard to Lorenzo Valla’s scathing attack 
against the Papacy in his tract on The Donation of Constantine, he notes only 
that it is in keeping with the “spiritualistic premises of Humanism” (p. 
161). In regard to Valla’s De professione religiosorum, which attacks not 
only the abuses, but the very idea of the religious life, Toffanin can see 
only that it stresses the piety of Valla (p. 165). He pays no attention to the 
shortcomings of Pontano; but notes only that “he voices a Roman and 
Catholic enthusiasm for all the spiritual benefits which Humanism expects 
from culture” (p. 238). As for the Hermaphroditus of Beccadelli, Toffanin 
seems to agree with the author that the wisdom of the ancients found there 
makes the obscenity quite unimportant (p. 239). 

Certainly, many of these humanists of the Renaissance period were Chris- 
tians in some aspects of their lives and works; and certainly, too, they did 
not take a definite anti-Christian stand. But surely it should be noted what 
weak, warped and shifty Christians some of them were. And how slight 
seems the total contribution of Renaissance Humanism to the Christian intel- 
lectual position compared with the contribution of the thirteenth century, 
the century which, Toffanin says, “at certain moments, appears among the 
most irreligious in the history of Christianity” (p. 11). 

Professor Gianturco’s Foreword, together with the greatly augmented bibli- 
ography he has provided, reflect the extensive and profound knowledge he 
has of the literature pertaining to Humanism and the Renaissance. In gen- 
eral, his translation seems accurate. If it seems unclear at times, a check 
of the original Italian will reveal the difficulties under which he was laboring. 

Georgetown University. WaLTer W. WILKINSON. 
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Founpations oF Joun Dewey’s EpucationaL THeory. By Melvin C. Baker. 

New York: King’s Crown Press. Pp. viii, 214. $3.50. 

Speaking of his own thought John Dewey once remarked: “Inconsistencies 
and shifts have taken place; the most I can claim is **t I have moved fairly 
steadily in one direction.” It is not surprising, thea, that his educational 
theory and the practices it implies have been subjects of confused debate. 
This compact and instructive study is a helpful essay at clarification. It 
examines the origins of Dewey’s pedagogical creed during the formative 
years from the middle 1880's to 1904 when he was shifting from Hegelian 
idealism to instrumentalism. His central concern was humanitarian and his 
central educational problem that of “harmonizing individual traits with 
social ends and values.” Baker grants that this was fundamentally the 
ancient question of the relation of the individual to the group. But Dewey 
saw it as taking new shape in modern industrial society and his solutions 
were formulated within the distinctive perspective of a biological naturalism. 

From his studies in psychology, logic, ethics and social philosophy Dewey 
constructed the model of man as an organism interacting with the natural and 
social environments by reason of a basic impulse toward all such action. 
The inevitable conflicts engendered ought ideally to be solved through an 
intelligent mediation which would simultaneously contribute to self-realiza- 
tion and to the general welfare. When children are deprived of an active 
share in the real business of social life, the growth of this instrumental 
thinking is frustrated. The school must remedy that situation by becoming 
itself a society in which the curriculum centers on the occupations of the 
workaday world and students are guided to their own active resolution of 
the conflicts raised by these occupations. 

The author’s analysis might well have been rounded off by some reflection 
on Dewey’s metaphysics, the ultimate ground of many of his psychological 
and social theses, for these theories are fully intelligible only in the light 
of that ontology. As it stands, however, this book provides a number of 
interesting conclusions and provokes a number of questions. It is demon- 
strated, for instance, that in Dewey’s own development his educational prac- 
tice flowed out of his theory and neither preceded nor can stand apart from 
it. In fact, the Laboratory School was not really experimental in the sense 
of consciously testing opposed hypotheses. In all it did, it was controlled 
by previous commitment to the instrumentalist theories. There remains, 
however, a broader question. Is every sensible practice suggested by Dewey 
defensible only in terms of those theories? Dewey himself thought so and 
one rather suspects that Baker would agree. But instrumentalism is not the 
only philosophy which depreciates sharp division between moral and intel- 
lectual education or defends the ethical quality inherent in men’s work or 
accents the immanent nature of genuine learning. This monograph serves 
a useful purpose in reminding us that it is important to remember against 
whom a philosopher is reacting. John Dewey’s quarrel with the Hegelianism 
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of W. T. Harris, for example, is no critique of Thomism but it may stimulate 
the Christian educator to exploit his own responses to the questions Dewey 
raised. 

Fordham University. Joun W. Dononue, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


A History oF Mopern Criticism, 1750-1950. By René Wellek. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. Vol. 1: The Later Eighteenth Century: Pp. vii, 358; 
Vol. 2: The Romantic Age: Pp. 459. $4.50 and $5.50. 

Whether or not we are now living in a golden age of criticism (or even the 
golden age, as some seem inclined to think), there is no doubting the extraor- 
dinary subtlety and fruitfulness of much present-day critical activity. But 
it is also unfortunately true that some penetrating and provocative criticism 
today is marred by an apparent unawareness of the history of critical ideas 
and methods on the part of the critics. This is, of course, one of the stock 
charges leveled at the “New Critics” by the older academicians, and it is a 
very serious charge indeed. Ignorance of history makes for a depressing 
provincialisra and for a distortion of values. Even those critics today who 
have a professed interest in the history of their discipline seem frequently 
to have confined their explorations of the past to too narrow a range. 

Two outstanding qualities of Professor Wellek’s History of Modern 
Criticism call for special commendation: its admirable catholicity and its 
pointedness. The Sterling Professor of Comparative Literature at Yale 
University writes with so compelling an authority about many national litera- 
tures as to leave no doubts about his solid grounding in the techniques of 
scholarship. His analyses and interpretations are scrupulously thorough; 
they are also cautious and fair-minded. Equally admirable, however, is his 
articulation of multitudinous and bewilderingly diverse materials in terms of 
a bold and positive theory of literature. The Old Guard in our universities 
cannot question Wellek’s erudition; representatives of all of the many schools 
of thought in the far from homogeneous “New Criticism” will be impressed 
by his primary concern with the relationship of critical writing of the past to 
the vital issues of literary theory in our time and with his forthright rejec- 
tion of historicism and critical relativism. 

The first two volumes of what will be a four-volume history take us from 
the breakdown of neoclassicism through the valuable insights and the dif_i- 
culties and dangers of romanticism to the third decade of the nineteenth 
century when what we can, in a general way, Jabel romanticism showed 
itself to be on the wane. Developments in only four countries are here con- 
sidered in extenso: England (with Scotland), France, Germany, and Italy. 
In the Conclusion of this first installment the situation in a few other Euro- 
pean countries is examined briefly. The final two volumes will bring the 
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history up to the present and will expand the frame of reference to permit 
extended discussion of criticism in Spain, Russia, and the United States. 

In justifying his starting point Wellek probably exaggerates the static or 
the monolithic nature of “neoclassicism,” “a view of literature which is 
substantially the same in 1750 as it was in 1550.” But he does recognize, 
inevitably, “shifts in emphasis and changes in terminology . . . differences 
between individual critics, the main countries of Europe, and the different 
stages of development.” To describe these differences, however, seems to him 
“largely an antiquarian task, unrelated to the problems of our day.” Com- 
mitted to the view that it is possible to work out a rational, perennially valid 
approach to the study of literature, Wellek uses history to underline the 
problems presented to the serious student of literature, to demonstrate the 
inadequacy of a rigidly formularistic approach, to expose the fatuousness of 
a progressivism that fails to take into account the eternal presence of mind- 
racking and heart-tormenting difficulties. But Wellek also uses history to sub- 
stantiate his argument against intellectual nihilism. Always at the heart of his 
analysis of the critics of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are his reali- 
zation that “the problems we discuss today have a long history and that 
we need not start thinking about them from scratch” and his conviction that 
ignorance of the past “is the most serious obstacle to the propagation, estab- 
lishment, and final victory of an excellent cause.” 

Commitment to system is the feature that makes Wellek’s History different 
from and superior to George Saintsbury’s ebullient History of Criticism and 
Literary Taste in Europe, a remarkable survey of the entire course of 
criticism in the West from the earliest critical utterances of the Greeks to 
European and American criticism of the nineteenth century. Wellek’s scope 
is narrower, legitimately in the light of his stated purpose, but his examina- 
tion of his materials is more searching, his control of materials firmer, and 
he has the advantage of a half-century of unprecedented scholarly activity; 
his discussions, too, centered as they are on the persistent vital issues of 
criticism, have a meaningfulness and basic seriousness far beyond Saints- 
bury’s. There are virtues in Saintsbury’s work that are perhaps insufficiently 
attended to by Wellek, but he is surely right in saying that Saintsbury con- 
stantly “confuses well phrased pronouncements of literary taste with criticism 
—forgetting that criticism always demands analysis, explanation, and sub- 
stantiated evaluation.” 

Some readers may feel that any isolation of “vital issues” is bound to be 
arbitrary. There are other things to watch for in literature besides the 
irony, tension, paradox, symbol, myth so dear to the hearts of our most 
influential mid-twentieth-century critics. Some may feel that Saintsbury’s un- 
willingness to prescribe the limits of art or the limits of criticism, his hos- 
pitality to the new and audacious, and his unfailing capacity for surprise 
are on the whole more useful possessions of the critic than “system.” It 
would be a mistake, however, to think of Wellek’s system as narrow, com- 
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placent, or in any way shackling. He shows himself as interested as Saints- 
bury in concrete literary judgments, but he is inclined to scrutinize concrete 
judgments for what they can tell us of implicit system, and he is able, for all 
of his basic absolutism, to give a sympathetic hearing even to those critics 
who seem to him to be decidedly on the wrong track. Particularly interest- 
ing in this connection is his generous treatment of Hugo in France and of 
Hazlitt and Lamb in England. Wellek writes his History from a particular 
point of view, but in his Introduction he tells us that “what follows should 
not be thought of as primarily the presentation of a thesis about the origins 
of modern criticism”; rather is it an attempt “to trace history in all its com- 
plexity and multiplicity, in its own right.” He quite properly concentrates 
on ideas rather than on enthusiasms, on substantiated, argued opinions rather 
than on mere impressions. He is far from being doctrinaire in his selection 
of critics for extended analysis. 

Wellek’s clear and well-reasoned delimitation of his study anticipates many 
objections that could be raised. Concerned as he must be with both con- 
tinuity and change, he prudently refrains from searching out the causes. 
“Causal explanation, in an ultimate sense, is impossible in matters of mind.” 
He is aware of the obvious importance of knowing the personal history of 
the individual critics, but he feels that the investigation of psychological 
causes “would lead us into biography and the whole variety of personal 
histories” and only in the handling of certain clear-cut problems “will we 
be able to refer to such possible motives of critical positions.” He knows 
that there is the large and very relevant problem of the relationship to his 
history of criticism of changes in intellectual climate, of general shifts in 
interest, of political history, of social history, but he acknowledges that he 
is deliberately skirting questions that lead deeper and deeper into “general 
history.” He even avoids discussion of the difficult problem of the relation- 
ship that exists between the artist and the critic. There is clearly a relation- 
ship, but at times it is not too close, and critical theory is, in his opinion, 
a subject with its own intrinsic interest, its own peculiar relationship to cul- 
tural history, its own limits; it is sufficiently complex in its own right, he 
feels, and we “can hope to master the subject only by a conscious purity 
of method, by a refusal to enter into related problems around us, by intense 
probing of the great authors and central ideas.” Wellek’s history thus does 
not pretend to be an exhaustive, much less a definitive, history of modern 
literary criticism; rather it is an honest and praiseworthy effort on the part 
of a highly trained intelligence to confront the evidence that on the face of 
things seems to be most significant and to draw from the evidence certain 
arguable conclusions that may have some value for practical and speculative 
critics of our day and value for all intelligent readers interested in the his- 
tory of ideas. Encyclopaedic in its materials, this work is frankly limited 
in scope and is meant to be not only a kind of history but also in itself an 
essay in speculative criticism. It is not a reference work. 
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Considering how much has already been written on the critics and the 
critical problems discussed in these volumes, the author’s discussions are 
remarkably fresh. He does not have the gusto of Saintsbury, but along with 
his patent sobriety, learning, and discipline he has a stout independence of 
mind that shows itself in the incisiveness of his expression of opinion. He 
can, for example, say that the view “recently expressed that, with the excep- 
tion of Aristotle and Coleridge, there was hardly any criticism before our 
age and that ‘modern criticism does not seem to exist to any degree at this 
time anywhere but in England and America’ seems merely ignorant.” Con- 
stantly on the watch for posturing and silliness, stern in his indictment of 
intellectual woolliness, Wellek is surprisingly successful in the rehabilitation 
of reputations and he is magnanimous without any sacrifice of principle in 
his clear-cut isolation of the particular insights and judgments to be found in 
the writings of the critics he studies. 

The cool objectivity that characterizes this history is responsible for the 
admirably unemotional summing up of the achievements of the critics stud- 
ied, regardless of their nationalities. Wellek shows himself equally at home 
in the literatures of the four countries discussed in these first volumes, and 
thoroughly competent to talk about the other national literatures that will 
enter into his study. It is true that in these volumes he gives more space to 
his discussion of German criticism than to that of any other country, but 
this was inevitable in a history of the rise of romanticism. “Germany, which 
in the early 18th century had passively received the main doctrines of French 
neoclassicism, became the center of radiation for critical thought.” The 
proposition is not one likely to be questioned, and Wellek’s appraisal of the 
role of the Schlegels in the shaping of romantic ideology cannot be praised 
too highly for its clarity and sanity. Least space is given to Italian criticism, 
but this again is justified by Wellek’s theme. Manzoni, “the one great Italian 
who expressly proclaimed himself a romanticist,” could not resolve the prob- 
lem of a dual allegiance to history and fiction, and ended by repudiating art 
in favor of history. His handling of the problem is recognized by Wellek 
as interesting, but the solution is not seen as historically significant. Foscolo, 
on the other hand, “is a late comer, an eclectic somewhere in the transition 
from a preclassical Platonic idealism to a romantic view of history.” Leo- 
pardi, who seems to Wellek much more original and striking, “was a poet 
first and foremost and a critic only intermittently” and “had nothing of the 
tolerance, the curiosity for the creative world around him, which the great 
romantic critics had.” And Leopardi’s pronouncements remained in the 
privacy of his notebooks until the end of the nineteenth century and were 
without influence in their time. 

Wellek’s “purity of method” makes great demands on the reader of his 
history. It is not his business to provide biographical and historical back- 
ground, but only the reader who comes to this work with a rich back- 
ground of his own, or one who is prepared to do a great deal of supple- 
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mentary reading to acquire such necessary background, can follow this story 
in decent comfort. The author’s critical bibliographies at the head of the 
notes to each chapter are, of course, immensely useful, and, to a degree, com- 
pensate for the austerity of the narrative. The notes themselves, however, are 
occasionally not as informative as they might be. For example, commenting 
on Foscolo’s discussion of the Francesca da Rimini episode in the Divine 
Comedy, Wellek says that the interpretation is on the whole “in agreement 
with most recent commentators.” There is a footnote signal here, and one 
might reasonably expect that the note would say something about recent 
views on the episode. It merely locates, however, Foscolo’s discussion. From 
one point of view, Wellek’s documentation is laudable: he always gives the 
location of his sources. But the notes are not generous. 

Everything else about the work is handsome. The indexes are most 
useful in helping the reader sort out the tangled strands of the complex story, 
and the chronological tables of works appended to each volume are god- 
sends. 

An incidental merit of this important study may be mentioned in the con- 
clusion of this review. In 1948 Wellek published, in collaboration with Aus- 
tin Warren, a Theory of Literature. Among many other virtues in this stimu- 
lating work is its challenge of the excessive departmentalization of graduate 
studies, especially in the humanities, especially in literary study, and perhaps 
more especially in the study of English literature, in American universities 
of the present day. What A History of Modern Criticism makes abundantly 
clear is that serious students of literature can no longer efford the kind of 
specialization, the kind of narrow concern with a national literature that 
has been tolerated, condoned, in our generation. The Modern Language 
Association has been conducting for some years a campaign against igno- 
rance of foreign languages on the part of so-called scholars. Wellek’s History 
is a dramatic demonstration of the fundamental importance of this campaign. 

Fordham University. Grover CRONIN, JR. 


Tue American Apam. Innocence, Tragedy and Tradition in the Nineteenth 
Century. By R. W. Lewis. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 
ix, 204. $5.50. 

In the nineteenth century this country’s articulate thinkers and conscious 
artists who were concerned with the problem of national evaluation and of 
defining a life worth living often expressed themselves in terms of the myths 
of America. R. W. B. Lewis, a professor of literature at Rutgers and a 
talented critic, has examined their ideas and opinion anew, and has written 
an often deeply penetrating and always stimulating interpretation which will 
be highly valued by students of our culture. They will soon recognize The 
American Adam as another important volume of criticisms which, like H. N. 
Smith’s Virgin Land, goes far toward untangling our mythology and tracing 
its influence in literature. 
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For Mr. Lewis the nationalistic and Bible-reading generations in this 
period conceived of the “new man” of America, first described by Crévecoeur, 
in terms of an Adamic character in a bright new world. It was inevitable of 
course that cultural spokesmen would interpret this figure in different ways; 
their various opinions Mr. Lewis sees in terms of great debates. He divides 
these voices of argument into three categories: in naming the first two he 
adopts Ralph Waldo Emerson’s terminology, the party of hope and the party 
of memory; in designating the third and lacking a traditional name, he selects 
the party of irony as a proper one. Men of hope saw the American archetype 
as a man of heroic innocence with conscience unsullied by the past and with 
the capability of conquering all with his inherent resourcefulness. Men of 
memory continued to see their Adam stained with the fixed legacy of cor- 
ruption. The men of irony, characterized by tragic optimism, saw the new 
man achieving awareness and humanity through suffering and sin. 

Having identified his parties, Mr. Lewis traces the development of attitudes 
and discusses how they influenced the shaping of our literature, stating, 
among other things, that they provided our writers with a sense of tragedy, 
gave their work dramatic value, and supplied a traditional narrative together 
with its central character and situation. Indeed, as he puts it, American 
literature is as heavily indebted to “the matter of Adam” as that of the 
medieval world was to “the matter of France” and “the matter of Troy.” 

It is fair to say that even though Mr. Lewis sees men of hope and their 
writings figuring significantly in building this myth and influencing literature, 
he does not assign them a high place as thinkers and artists, because these 
men, whom he conceives of as characterized by innocence (a dangerous 
state of mind), had no sense of evil. They understood dawn and rebirth 
better than night and death. A good many readers will be troubled by 
his judgment. For example, though Walt Whitman must surely be counted 
among the optimists and was responsible for the fullest portrayal of the new 
world’s liberated and innocent Adam, he was also the author of “When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d” and “Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking” where tragedy and death are superbly seen. The chief architect 
of “an original relation with the universe,” Ralph Waldo Emerson, for whom 
apparently Mr. Lewis has little sympathy, comes off the poorest of the men of 
hope, appearing under his critical glass as a jaunty optimist, perennially 
cheerful. This charge of course has often been made, but it has also been 
sufficiently answered by Ralph L. Rusk in his biography of Emerson pub- 
lished several years ago. 

America’s greatest literature, Mr. Lewis believes, is the result and the 
product of the party of irony. The Hartford minister Horace Bushnell 
made the soundest statement of its position by an application of the ancient 
doctrine of felix culpa. He argued that Adam’s fall rather than his innocence 
was the important factor in the “new man.” Through knowledge of evil he 
could develop a high moral sense and could seize the opportunity to create 
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a redeemed society. Mr. Lewis argues in a very convincing manner that our 
best fiction has grown out of a vision of innocence and the fortunate fall, 
of an Adamic figure entering the world as it really is. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
was greatly concerned with the examination of such a hero before, during, 
and after the fall. And Henry James in all his major fiction was consumed 
by the desire to expose innocence to evil. Further, Mr. Lewis maintains, 
and just as convincingly, that nineteenth-century America’s conception of 
tragedy was that of an innocent figure felled by hostile forces. The fates 
of Billy Budd, Donatello, and Miles and Flora will suggest a long list of 
innocents destroyed. 

The finest literary achievement, measured by the matter of Adam, is that 
of Herman Melville. Mr. Lewis assigns him the central position in the study 
and declares he was “the one novelist in nineteenth century America gifted 
with a genuinely myth-making imagination.” When his conviction about the 
saving strength of the Adamic personality became articulate in Billy Budd, 
“the American hero as Adam became the hero as Christ and entered, cnce and 
for all, into the dimension of myth.” Thus this critic adds his voice to 
swell the reputation of Melville, and lends gifted support to the growing 
opinion, that he, though perhaps not a genius of the highest order, was the 
best the American nineteenth century produced. Fortunately, there are still 
a few critics who disagree. 

Leaving the period of his chief interest for a glance at the contemporary 
scene, Mr. Lewis suggests that American fiction today in some real part 
depends on the durability of the image of the hero as Adam. As he now 
sees it, however, the myth is changing: the American Adam is all but trans- 
formed into the American Laocoén, and the attitude of hope into one of 
prolonged and tolerable hopelessness. Significance has not yet departed 
from our literature, though, for Mr. Lewis still finds stories told in Adamic 
terms: for instance, Faulkner’s The Bear, Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby, 
and Saul Bellow’s The Adventures of Augie March. Although much that 
he says in this final section is both discerning and welcome, it is probably 
the weakest portion of the study, because here he seems to claim too much 
for the matter of Adam. 

His closing pages indicate therefore a danger in this kind of criticism. To 
interpret American literature wholly in terms of this, or any other, theme 
may lead a critic to demand too much of his vision. Although such in- 
terpretations, if carefully handled, often tell us a great deal of importance, 
they can also be disastrous to the understanding of variety and uniqueness 
in art, which, after all, is an essential value and a wonder of it. But to sug- 
gest that Mr. Lewis has in his major area of analysis succumbed in any 
important way to the temptation to overextend his thesis would be unjust, 
for on almost every page what he says is astute, balanced, and well-sup- 
ported. He has put all who would know more of America’s literary achieve- 


ment in his debt. 
Stevens Institute of Technology. STEPHEN J. HASELTON. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Warerrront Priest. By Allen Raymond. New York: Henry Holt. Pp. xvi, 

269. $3.50. 

The people of the city of New York are seriously aroused at the present 
moment about the problem of juvenile delinquency, and public officials on 
every level are devoting time, energy and a larg: amount of public funds to 
the correction of what is called “The Nation’s Shame.” 

After reading Waterfront Priest, one cannot escape the conviction that the 
Nation’s Shame lies, not in the juvenile delinquency which is identified, con- 
demned and singled out for correction; rather it lies in the far more serious 
kind of delinquency that is described in the pages of this book, a form of 
delinquency much more hideous than the rumbles of a neighborhood gang, 
but which for years has paraded as the activity of respectable citizens, often 
with the cooperation and protection of public officials who had been elected 
or appointed to prevent it. 

Thanks, however, to the courage, ability and Christlike zeal for justice of 
Father John Corridan, S.J., some of this respectability has been hacked away 
and New York is beginning to realize the nature of the shame that has 
clung like a leech to that city’s waterfront, and has not only been exploiting 
the life and work of thousands of decent citizens, but has gradually been 
destroying the business on which the health of the city, as a city, essentially 
depends. 

The crude details of the waterfront gangland had been known long before 
Father Corridan became active about them in 1946. That in itself was part 
of the shame. The significant achievement of Father Corridan was that of 
getting the public to recognize the known details for what they were, and to 
do something about it. He became a means of communication to channel 
information to the public at large from public records, published books, 
newspaper files and his own extensive knowledge. Most important of all, 
he became the informal spokesman for thousands of good and earnest men 
who earned their daily bread in this strange form of feudalism, but who 
never spoke of their oppression because they never found anyone whom they 
could trust. In his role as a priest, this is the thing of which Father Cor- 
ridan is justly proud, that men who worked and who suffered injustice in 
their work chose to place their confidence in him. The important thing was 
not that they placed their confidence in him, for they could have done that 
with many another priest, but that he would be tireless and fearless in bring- 
ing the content of that confidence to the attention of the uninformed and in- 
different world of people in public and private life. 

The wildcat strike of 1951, so well described in chapter xi, was the event 
that indicated the success of Father’s efforts. During this strike it became 
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evident that the world at large finally “knew the score” about the New York 
docks. Newspaper reporters and columnists, public officials, private agencies, 
and the man in the street were asserting in unison that the strike was simply 
an indication that the abscess of corruption and gangsterism had finally 
broken open. Father Corridan’s job had been done well. 

In Waterfront Priest, Allen Raymond has tried to present a detailed picture 
of Father Corridan’s activities in his effort to inform the public about the 
waterfront. How did he get started? What did he do? How did he do it? 
Raymond takes the reader briefly through the story of Father Corridan’s 
boyhood on the West Side of New York, his work on Wall Street, his training 
as a Jesuit, his assignment to the Xavier Labor School where his work for the 
longshoremen began. 

From that point on, the book is a review of the conditions on the water- 
front, seen from the viewpoint of Father Corridan’s personal activities with 
regard to them. Out of the review a vivid picture emerges of the per- 
sistence, determination, courage and love for the longshoremen that were 
at the heart of Father’s efforts. 

The book, therefore, can serve as a handy source of information about the 
incredible corruption that still exists on the New York docks, of the extent 
to which gangsterism can assume control of the lives of thousands of citi- 
zens, of the degree of silent acceptance which respectable businessmen are 
willing to give to such a “system” simply to continue running a profitable 
enterprise. As a source of information, the book is one more instrument 
that Father Corridan has used to bring his story to the world. As such, it 
deserves widespread and careful attention. 

It also suggests the price that many will have to pay if this shame is going 
to be eliminated. In his Introduction, Budd Schulberg says that the book 
“. . . will move you and challenge you. Perhaps it may even bestir you 
toward more responsible citizenship.” The book goes farther. It indicates 
that responsible citizenship, in this matter, will be achieved only by men 
of courage, generosity and deep spiritual ideals, because the cost in suffering 
and sacrifice will be enormous. But what cries from the pages of this book, 
and what Father Corridan has tried to tell the public repeatedly, and what 
undoubtedly prompted the dedication of the book to the Longshoremen of 
the Port of New York, is this: Thousands of little men with great souls and 
calloused hands have been paying this price of enormous suffering and 
sacrifice for years on the New York docks. They will win only when some 
other citizens are great enough to share some of the cost with them. 

This book should be widely read. And it is hoped that the love for 
Christ and the love for men which motivated Father Corridan will motivate 
others to face a task in which the seed of many lives must fall to the ground 
and die before the fruit of justice will begin to grow. 

Fordham University. Josepn P. Firzpatrick, S.J. 
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New Horizons in Creative Toinxinc. A Survey and a Forecast. Edited 
by R. M. Maclver. (The Institute for Religious and Social Studies.) 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. 159. $2.00. 

This little volume contains the 1953-54 series of luncheon addresses de- 
livered at the Institute for Religious and Social Studies sponsored by the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America under the direction of Rabbi Louis 
Finkelstein. The project was a worthwhile one and the subject chosen one 
of great interest and possibilities. But the performance of thirteen different 
speakers on such a wide variety of topics as general cosmic view, philosophy, 
the novel, poetry, music, painting, the theater, television, art and morals, 
and human relations was bound to be unpredictable and uneven in value. 
Such is all too obviously the case with the present collection. Several of the 
addresses are so vague, confused on principles, or inconclusive that one 
feels annoyed at having spent the time to go through them. This seems to be 
true in proportion as the subject matter is more vast in scope or more philo- 
sophical in content. But the talks dealing with the more precisely delimited 
fields of the particular arts are much more successful and well repay one’s 
time. It is a precarious business, of course, to attempt to predict the future 
in any line of human activity, especially the arts. But the conclusions tenta- 
tively advanced by the authors avoid all sensational crystal-ball gazing and 
are modest, well balanced, and, for the most part, of considerable help to 
the nonspecialist in the various fields. One can gather from them a pretty 
good, though very general, bird’s-eye view of the over-all trends of the im- 
mediate past and the most probable lines of development for the future. 

The collection starts off inauspiciously with the two weakest essays. Prof. 
Harlow Shapley’s address on “Human Ideals and the Cosmic View” is a 
distressingly fuzzy and confused piece of thinking in which the author alter- 
nates between seriously doubting man’s claim, “based on our religious creeds 
and preliminary scientific analyses,” to be a species distinctly superior to 
the other organic species in the universe and at the same time exhorting 
him to develop the “spiritual” dimension of his nature along the lines of 
universal love of his fellow men. George Boas’ “Philosophy and the Art of 
Living” is another inconclusive exploration. A more solid but not especially 
novel or enlightening analysis of the role of the arts in illuminating human 
life is given by Albert Hofstadter. 

The richest and most instructive material in the collection begins with 
the fourth piece. William Rogers, in “New Horizons in the Novel,” maintains 
convincingly that we are at present in a period of lull, with no really vital 
production bearing a message of any genuine inspiration or deep significance. 
The only promise lies in the little-known young writers who are here and 
there beginning to write again with love and warmth of the great simple 
fundamental emotions and human situations. In “New Horizons for Poetry,” 
Melville Cane, himself a poet, ventures to predict that the predominant in- 
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tellectualist trend represented by T. S. Eliot, overcome by its flaws of 
obscurantism and inaccessibility to the people, has about exhausted its fer- 
tility and must give way to a more simple and robustly zestful poetry of 
song accessible once more to the people and giving voice to their basic 
human emotions, though taking advantage of all the skills discovered by 
the modern explorations into new horizons of technique. Oscar Campbell 
in “New Movements in Recent Literature” sounds a predominantly somber 
note of warning as he assesses “the withdrawal of much contemporary litera- 
ture from the concerns of the common man and the man of common sense 

. its addiction to violence, its exploitation of sex, and, in general, its 
spiritual poverty.” “New Horizons in Music,” by Henry Cowell, points 
toward a cessation of the purely experimental or exploratory era with a trend 
toward a kind of “neo-classical” integration of new and old musical means. 
Ben Shahn ably if somewhat inconclusively discusses “New Horizons in 
Painting” in terms of the de-emphasis on exact training brought on by the 
large-scale influx of amateurs, the remoteness of the recent abstract art from 
the people and the tendency of the once “revolutionary” schools to solidify 
into rigid canons and cliques, and the atmosphere of conformism in the 
country that threatens the artist’s freedom of expression. In one of the best 
of the series, “What Has the Theater to Offer?,” Walter Kerr maintains 
that the history of drama is one of lively short-term cycles of about seventy 
years, and that our own cycle, which began with Chekhov and Ibsen, has now 
reached the end of its life span. Audiences are increasingly bored with 
“muted studies of character in a narrative void.” The theater has also made 
the mistake of trying to bear too many ideological burdens that belong to 
religion, sociology, etc. “When the theater returns to some kind of affection 
for the created universe, a simple, honest affection, willing to leave the uni- 
verse alone, merely to look at it and see what it is, then some sort of new 
horizon in the theater may develop.” Robert Saudek, in “Actualities and 
Possibilities in Television,” very sanely warns against expecting too con- 
stant a high standard in such a medium, which because of the sheer quantity 
of material it is required to produce and the vast extent of its audience must 
inevitably be a kind of reflection of life itself, that is, an average with occa- 
sional highlights. 

The collection ends with two not very illuminating discussions of “New 
Art and Old Morals” by W. Constable and John Ferren, and a fair piece 
by Harold Lasswell on “New Horizons in Human Relations,” in which he 
stresses the increasing recognition of the properly personal dimension in 
social and industrial relations. In sum, these brief studies do not open up 
any startling new horizons and contain a considerable dose of pessimism, or 
at least uncertainty, as regards the future. But even the modest orientation 
they do give is helpful and illuminating to the nonspecialist in these complex 


fields. 
Fordham University. W. Norris CiarKE, S.J. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Dawson REPLIES TO FaTHER MusuRiLLo 
EDITOR: My attention has been drawn to Father Herbert Musurillo’s cri- 
ticism of my views on the study of Christian culture, which was recently 
published in THoucut (Summer, 1955), and I hope you will allow me to 
make a brief reply to some of the points he raises. 

In the first place he is mistaken as to the origin of my proposals. This 
has nothing to do with Professor E. Curtius’ work on European Literature 
and the Latin Middle Ages. Indeed I had been writing and lecturing on the 
subject for some years before Professor Curtius’ book was published. 

My suggestions for a new approach to the study of Christian culture were 
not conceived to meet the local problems of Catholic education in England. 
The problem, as I see it, is not peculiar to England or Europe or America. 
It is the common concern of all Christians everywhere and of Protestants as 
well as Catholics. 

The nature of the problem is clear enough. It is due to the breakdown 
of the old system of classical humanist education, which was the foundation 
of all higher education in Europe and America for centuries. This break- 
down has involved an educational revolution of the first magnitude and 
nowhere have scholars and educationalists been more aware of this than in 
the United States. 

Now Father Musurillo ignores the existence of these revolutionary changes. 
He writes as though the modern college student spends his time reading 
Homer and Sophocles in Greek and he dreads the introduction of any study 
of Christian culture because it would deprive the student of this unique 
experience and force him to read Isidore of Seville and St. Gregory of 
Nyssa instead! I quite agree that such works are outside the range of the 
ordinary student. The point is that he is not likely to read Homer and 
Sophocles either. We must face the fact that classical studies have ceased 
to be the center of higher education. They have become just another spe- 
cialism in a world of competing specialisms, most of which are vocational 
rather than liberal studies. 

But does the decline of classical studies mean the end of liberal education? 
That is the vital issue. The cause of liberal education is not lost but it is 
endangered by the progress of specialization and vocational utilitarianism. 
It can only be saved by some method of reintegration which will restore the 
lost unity of higher education on a new basis. 

During the last twenty years educationalists in America have tended to 
favor the introduction of some general integrative study for college students 
of Western civilization. My proposals for the study of Christian culture aim 
at providing a similar integrative study for Catholic students and Catholic 
colleges. No doubt it is impossible for any complete study of Western 
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civilization to be made without a study of Christian culture, but it is 
obvious that the subject is especially important for and interesting to Catholic 
students. And it is in this field that the Catholic college is best fitted to 
make its own contribution. 

It is on this point that Father Musurillo concentrates his attack. He seems 
to regard any explicit study of Christian culture as retrograde, reactionary, 
defeatist, totalitarian and finally “un-Christian”! But I cannot see why 
it should be any more unrealistic or illiberal for a Catholic university to 
study the tradition of Christian culture than it is for a non-Catholic uni- 
versity to study the tradition of Western secular culture. After all Christian 
culture is nothing to be ashamed of. It is no narrow sectarian tradition. 
It is one of the four great historic cultures on which the civilization of the 
modern world is founded. 

If Catholic education fails to communicate some understanding of this 
great tradition, it has failed in one of its most essential tasks. I do not 
understand Father Musurillo’s fear that the introduction of such a study— 
or even the suggestion of it—might interfere with the efforts of religious 
groups “to promote civil tolerance among themselves and to elicit the attention 
of the State.” For the study of Christian culture must be of some interest 
to every religious group, and it is difficult to see why it should provoke the 
animadversion of the State. Let us by all means do all in our power to 
promote the cause of religious understanding. But surely the best way to 
do this is to understand religion, and not least our own religion with all its 
historical and cultural implications. Without such understanding it is im- 
possible either to interpret our religion to others or to understand those 
problems of intercultural relations which are of such incalculable importance 
for the future of the modern world. 

Budleigh Salterton, Devon, England. CHRISTOPHER Dawson. 
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